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BISHOP BELL’S LIFE-WORK 
IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


by 


W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


St. Luke 17: 10 


“So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all these 
things which are commanded you, say, We are unprof- 
itable servants : we have done that which was our duty 
to do.” 


That text was the text on which Bishop Bell preached in August in 
Odense Cathedral on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the World Council of Churches '. He reminded us that those were 
also the words inscribed on the tomb of his friend Archbishop Séderblom. 


1 See Ecumenical Review, October 1958. 
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And when after the service in Odense Philip Potter told him that this was 
his favourite text, Bishop Bell replied : “These words also apply to my 
work in the ecumenical movement.” 

Our instinctive reaction is to say : but this man did far more than his 
duty. Here was a man who went out of his way to help the needy, to 
defend the persecuted, to plead for justice and generosity and mercy when 
he could have kept silent. Here was a man who went the second mile. 

But the New Testament replies : these things which seem the “extras” 
to you are precisely the duty of a servant of Christ. To enter into this 
particular service is to participate in the invasion by which the new 
world of the Kingdom of God enters into this old world. The duty of the 
Christian is therefore not merely to keep away from evil, it is to be the 
salt of the earth. And this then was the true significance of Bishop Bell’s 
life that he did not consider the seemingly extraordinary responsibilities 
he undertook as anything out of the ordinary. His message is an echo 
of the words of St. Paul, that slave of the Master, “For though I preach 
the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of, for necessity is laid upon me.” 
George Bell was not a Don Quixote going out to look for strange and 
glorious adventures, he was a Christian who said simply what he believed 
his Master told him to say and who did what he believed his Master 
told him to do. 

Others have spoken or will speak of him as the chaplain of Arch- 
bishop Davidson, as the Dean of Canterbury, as the Bishop of the diocese 
which he served for so long. I must speak of his life-work in the service 
of the Church Universal. For during the last forty years his life was 
lived in that wider context. It was not only that he felt that he belonged 
to the whole Church of Christ, it was equally true that countless men and 
women in other churches felt that he belonged to them. 

There have been times when he wondered whether he had the right to 
give so much time and energy to his ecumenical concerns. Was it quite 
fair to his diocese ? At one time he asked the advice of the Archbishop 
of York, Dr. Garbett. Fortunately that wise old man told him that 
God had obviously given him a special task in this field and the cor- 
responding gifts, so that he should certainly continue to serve the wider 
fellowship. It was with a sense of relief that Bishop Bell told me of 
that conversation. For he was so deeply committed to the cause of 
Christian unity, that the giving up of his work for this cause would have 
caused him great pain. That Mrs. Bell not only accepted the sacrifice 
involved in the international work of her husband, but also participated 
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fully in it, helps to explain that the bishop succeeded in combining his 
pastoral work in the diocese with his ecumenical work all over the world. 

The biography of Dr. Bell is to a very large extent the biography 
of the ecumenical movement of the churches. The story begins in 1919 
when he was sent by Archbishop Davidson to Oud Wassenaer in Holland, 
where the first post-war meeting of church leaders arranged by the World 
Alliance for promoting friendship through the churches was held. At 
that meeting he heard Archbishop Séderblom make his seemingly utopian 
proposal to form a permanent “Ecumenical Council which would 
represent Christendom in a spiritual way” and which would give a 
common voice to the Christian conscience. That proposal which was at 
first received with considerable scepticism, must have made a deep 
impression on him, for in 1925 at the Stockholm Conference on Life 
and Work he was one of the very few who supported Séderblom’s bold 
plan, though he added that its creation must take time. It is interesting 
that already at that moment, when it was quite impossible to have any 
contact with the Church of Russia he added that in any ecumenical body 
to be set up, places should be left free for the representatives of the 
Church of Russia. 

It was at the Stockholm Conference that I met him first. He looked 
so young that it seemed difficult to believe that he was really the man who 
together with Professor William Adams Brown was responsible for the 
final drafting of the only important statement adopted by that meeting, 
namely the Stockholm “Message.” To him was also given the task of 
editing the official conference report in English. 

It was therefore natural that he became one of the leading figures 
in the Life and Work movement and that in 1932 he became its president. 
During that period, the late twenties and the early thirties, the ecumenical 
movement went through a critical period which was not only due to the 
economic crisis, but also to a deeper uncertainty about the orientation 
of the movement. But a number of courageous initiatives were never- 
theless taken. It is impressive to find that in nearly every case these 
initiatives were due to the christian imagination of the Bishop of Chi- 
chester. There was the Eisenach-Avignon resolution, the principle of 
which was also adopted by the Lambeth Conference of 1930 and accord- 
ing to which the Christian Church in every nation should refuse to 
countenance any war in regard to which the government of its own 
country had not declared its willingness to submit the matter to arbitration 
or conciliation. There was the quick response to the great tragedy of the 
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refugees from national socialist Germany in which Bishop Bell took the 
lead and which made him the pastor of the refugee-pastors and the giver 
of hope to a large number of other refugees who had lost hope. And 
there was his forceful intervention in the German Church conflict at a 
time when the true meaning of that conflict was understood by very few 
outside Germany. 

He became aware of the importance of that conflict through 
Dr. Alphons Koechlin of Switzerland and especially through Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. About Bonhoeffer he wrote later: “From him, more than 
from any other German, I learned the true character of that conflict, 
in an intimate friendship.” His several letters to the “Reichsbischof,” 
his message to the churches at Ascensiontide of 1934 and the resolutions 
adopted in the following summer at Fané which he inspired remain an 
impressive example of ecumenical solidarity with a church fighting for the 
integrity of the common Christian faith. He had, of course, to overcome 
the resistance of those who conceived of the ecumenical movement in 
terms of strict neutrality or of those who were afraid that a clear stand 
would destroy the movement. As a matter of fact it was precisely the 
definite and concrete stand for the freedom of the church and against “the 
compulsory imposition of a philosophy of life antagonistic to the Christ- 
ian religion” which gave the movement its true spiritual significance. 

What the bishop’s clear attitude meant to the men of the Confessing 
Church in Germany can be seen in the moving letters sent to the bishop 
by Dietrich Bonhoeffer in those years. The young German pastor dares 
to say to the bishop: “everything depends upon you,” but he says it 
because of his deep confidence in the bishop’s concern for the whole 
Church of Christ. And when the bishop has spoken Bonhoeffer rejoices 
and writes: “It was in those days that many leading churchmen saw 
for the first time the reality of the ecumenical bond.” 

It is a marvellously consistent story. For when the scene shifted and 
in the second world war it became customary not only to condemn 
national socialism, but the German people as a whole, Bishop Bell was 
one of the few to warn against that identification. Or again in 1942, 
when through his meeting with Bonhoeffer in Stockholm, he had received 
full information about the German resistance movement and its very 
specific plan to overthrow the Hitler government and thus to end the 
war, he made a valiant attempt to get the British government to give 
some encouragement and some hope for the future to that heroic group 
of men. He did not succeed. The British Government told him (as they 
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had told me a few weeks earlier when I brought a similar message to 
London) that “it would not be in the national interest for any reply 
whatever to be sent to them (i.e. the German resistance leaders).’”” The 
bishop was not satisfied and asked (in his letter to Mr. Eden of July 25, 
1942): “If there are men in Germany also ready to wage war against 
the monstrous tyranny of the Nazis from within, is it right to discourage 
or ignore them ?” I can say from personal experience that this question 
was a terribly real one, for it was my task to report to the men of the 
German resistance that no reply would be given and I remember the 
shattering impression which that report made upon them. But if there was 
no visible result, there was a spiritual result. Just before he was executed 
Bonhoeffer sent a last message through a fellow prisoner saying : “Tell 
him (the bishop) that with him I believe in the principle of our Universal 
Christian Brotherhood which rises above all national interests and that our 
victory is certain. I have never forgotten his words at our last meeting.” 

The man who had spoken out at the right time against national 
socialism, but also raised his voice against obliteration bombing and 
against an indiscriminate condemnation of the whole German people, was 
naturally the right man to take the lead in the reconciliation between 
the nations that had been at war. So he took a prominent part in that 
unforgettable meeting in Stuttgart a few months after the end of the war 
when Christians of Germany under the leadership of Bishop Wurm and 
Dr. Niemdller and churchmen of other countries not only laid the basis 
for the restoration of full fellowship between the churches, but also made 
a real contribution to the reconciliation of the nations. 

There is reason to believe that “Amsterdam 1948” could not have 
happened, certainly not in the same spirit, if it were not for “Stuttgart 
1945.” But “Stuttgart 1945” could not have happened without “Fan6é 
1934” or without the great effort to maintain ecumenical links during 
the second world war. And George Bell was at the centre of all these 
decisive developments. 

It was natural that when the World Council of Churches was estab- 
lished in 1948 its Central Committee elected the Bishop of Chichester 
as its first chairman. No one else could represent better what the World 
Council was intended to be. In a young movement without a solid 
tradition the personal factor is necessarily predominant. The confidence 
which he inspired, the example of completely disinterested consecration 
to a transcendent cause, even the informality of his chairmanship created 
that spirit of partnership and frankness in the Central and Executive 
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Committees without which the Council would never have been able to 
become what it is to-day. 
He reported to the Evanston Assembly in 1954: 
“I have been intimately concerned with the Ecumenical Movement for 
35 years. The individual members and officers, the councils and commit- 
tees, in the earlier phases, rendered an unforgettable service to the cause of 
Christian unity. Without these pioneers there would be no World Council 
today. But, speaking with a full sense of responsibility, I do not hesitate 
to say that the partnership of members of many churches on the outgoing 
Central committee has involved an even more precious spiritual experience 
and carries a deeper significance for Christendom. We must expect 
difficulties of various kinds. Yet what has engraved itself so clearly on 
my mind in the six years has been the steady growth of mutual trust, and 
deep understanding, as well as a greater sense of urgency. In subjects 
which ordinarily afford ample ground for controversy, whether political 
or theological, complete freedom, frankness and charity have prevailed. 
There has been no thought, even in the most difficult matters, of one bloc 
lining up against another bloc ; but always the sense of being an instrument 
of a World Council of Churches, not of a Council of the West or of the East, 
or of the North or of the South, and of a common desire to know the 
mind of Christ and to follow its leading to the best of our ability in all our 


relationships. It has been a very great privilege to be the Chairman of 
such a brotherhood of Christians.” 


Those who had gone with him through that experience could only 
reflect that this result was especially due to the influence of the chairman 
who had the charisma of disarming any participants in a conflict before 
the conflict had become dangerous. 

It was natural that the Evanston Assembly asked him to become 
Honorary President of the World Council, with the understanding that 
he would continue to give the Council the full benefit of his experienced 
advice and his leadership. 

During these last ten years there was hardly a meeting to which he 
did not bring some important proposal or plan that had to do with the 
witness of the Church to the world or with the strengthening of the 
ecumenical fellowship itself. He was the first to bring the question of 
the Hydrogen Bomb before the Executive Committee (1950) and drafted 
the statement which called men to realise that rebellion against the 
Creator meant the self-destruction of man. In January 1953 he sent the 
letter to the President of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
pleading for a negotiated settlement in Korea. It was on that same 
occasion (in Lucknow, India) that he defined the task of the World 
Council with regard to peace in this typical phrase : “The World Council 
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of Churches stands before the nations, and before the United Nations, 
as a world-wide fellowship appealing for an end of hatred and suspicion 
and war, declaring that the world of nations is one single family and that 
all are responsible for their neighbour’s welfare.” 

There is practically no aspect of the varied life of the movement with 
which he was not concerned. Though he had been the outstanding leader 
of Life and Work and so deeply interested in the issues of social justice 
and international peace he was no less concerned about the visible unity 
of the Church. As chairman of committees on unity of the Lambeth 
Conference, or of special committees working on the reunion of his 
church with other churches, as editor of the four series of Documents 
on Christian Unity and author of the “Penguin” on the ecumenical 
movement, as pioneer in the establishment of fraternal relations with 
Roman Catholics, he was constantly on the look-out for opportunities 
to advance the cause of Christian unity. He was concerned about 
ecumenical conversation between theologians of different churches. Thus 
in the twenties he organized with Professor Deissmann the first ecumen- 
ical conferences of theologians. But he was even more concerned about 
the meeting of human need. During the second world war he chaired the 
Famine Relief Committee and after the war took the lead in mobilising 
the British churches for the task of reconstruction in Europe. If he had 
not been so modest, he might have said : “Christianus sum, nihil Chris- 
tiani a me alienum puto.” Theology for the sake of theology, unity for 
the sake of unity, organization for the sake of organization he could not 
accept. Theology was to help confused modern man to understand the 
Gospel, unity was to make the Christian church a better servant of 
humanity, organizations existed to serve the cause of Christ. 

This earth for the wholeness of the Church and the Christian life 
expressed itself also in that he sought to hold together two aspects of the 
Christian faith which are intimately related in the divine revelation but 
which do not often find expression in the life and witness of one person : 
I refer to his concern for justice and his concern for reconciliation. He 
was the man who could not keep silent, if the dignity of men was denied 
in word or deed or if injustice was done to individuals or nations or races. 
His speeches in the House of Lords on so many international issues or 
his interventions on behalf of men and women whose freedom was jeo- 
pardised or suppressed by totalitarian states have been described by Bishop 
Lilje as in line with the true prophetic tradition. In an address at Chatham 
House in 1949 on the role of the Church in International Affairs he 
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gave a quotation from Milton which characterises his own fundamental 
attitude : 


“And I will place within them as a guide 

My umpire conscience, whom if they will hear 
Light after light well us’d they shall attain 
And to the end persisting, safe arrive.” 


But soon after that quotation there follows the sentence: “It (the 
Church) ought to speak when the moral law is clearly offended, or the 
need of human compassion, say, for a vanquished enemy, is particularly 
keen.”” So moral indignation does not stand alone, it is combined with 
and qualified by compassion. There is a time for the clear and even sharp 
denunciation of wrong, regardless of the cost to oneself. There is another 
time for the work of reconciliation, which may be equally costly. 

In recent years when the main problem was the attitude of the Church 
to Communism that rare combination of equally fundamental Christian 
positions was revealed in a remarkable way. Few have spoken as clearly 
about the violation of human rights in Communist countries or given 
clearer proof of their solidarity with the Christians in these countries. 
But he could never forget that Communists were human beings. I have 
been with him in some meetings with Communist leaders. He spoke 
firmly and took his stand on Christian principles, but he did not speak 
to them as enemies, rather as men who must be able to understand the 
truth of God. Thus all that he said whether in denouncing evil or in 
advocating mutual understanding was said for, never against men. “The 
Church and Humanity” meant for him the Church for humanity, for 
all, persecuted and persecutors, the weak and the strong. 

Thus he leaves us a precious legacy. We must do everything we can 
to maintain in the life of our churches and in the World Council of 
Churches that alternation and tension between the prophetic and the 
priestly ministry, between the protest against injustice and the word of 
reconciliation. 

“When you shall have done all these things, say we are unprofitable 
servants.”’ He has done all these things, simply, without making a noise 
about it, because he was in the service of a Master. He had not invented 
any of it. It was the Master who had lived and died for all men. The 
Master Himself had been the Servant of the Lord and George Bell only 
followed him. But in doing so he has not only “to the end persisting, 
safe arrived,” but also helped us all to understand better what the service 
of the Lord Jesus Christ really means. 





GEORGE BELL 
by 


EIVIND BERGGRAV 


The first time I met him was when in December 1939 I had been 
invited to come over to Great Britain to make contact with some church- 
men there on the problem of peace. The Bishop of Chichester invited me 
to see him at his diocesan retreat at Elfinsward. (He was evacuated 
from his home and was living in Brighton.) He had been informed of 
my errand as chairman of the “World Alliance for promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches” (founded at Constance 1914). 
I suggested a meeting of responsible British, French and Scandinavian 
church leaders to be held in Holland, January 1940. When I was intro- 
duced to Dr. Bell, he said : “Let us first pray, then consider the matter.” 
I was struck by surprise: this was no lay preacher, no pietist, but an 
Anglican bishop. We knelt down on the floor. All feeling of being a 
stranger or an outsider disappeared, and when we rose and started 
talking, I felt quite at home and was fully confident. This confidence in 
George Bell lasted all the years. He “baptized” me as an ecumenist. He 
acted spontaneously as a brother in Christ. The following day I heard 
him speak in the House of Lords on the subject of peace now. 

During the war, that is after the German assault on Norway on 
April 9, 1940, we could have no direct contact, but I had many indirect 
greetings from him, and after the war we met in Geneva in February 1946. 

You might say that Chichester brought peace with him where ever 
he went. He also was so keen on righteousness and truth, and sometimes 
felt he should speak out sharply. One such occasion was when in Par- 
liament he directly attacked the area-bombing of German cities (Hamburg 
and Dresden) ; Churchill very much disliked his action and consequently 
did not nominate him to the see of Canterbury. In 1948 (after Amster- 
dam) when the newly-elected first Central Committee of the WCC met 
to elect the officers, some of us had approached the Bishop of Chichester, 
wanting him to become the chairman of the Executive Committee. He 
himself was very hesitant, and drew me into his room, asking me frankly as 
before God to give him my advice. If ever there was a humble bishop, he 
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was the man. You might openly tell him if he was lacking in some quality, 
but he did not lose face ; you might just as frankly tell him his advantages 

— he handled plus and minus equally as matters of fact and decided on 
the basis of a friend’s open evaluation. He was not, but in spite of that 
he really became, a strong chairman. 

Archbishop Nathan Séderblom of Upsala met him in Oud Wassenaer 
in 1919 and became fascinated. He later (1931 in Ecumene) put down 
his impression in writing, saying about George Chichester : 

“He uttered scarcely anything without having been asked. Then, after 
reflection, he gave a notable answer, which always proved reliable. His 
countenance is dominated by two round eyes, glowing with the soul’s 
fire and disclosing a rich inward life. — It is my opinion that nobody is 
more important to the ecumenical movement than this silent Bell. This 
Bell never rings for nothing. But when it does ring, its tone is silver- 
clear.” 

His mind was not narrow, not exclusively occupied inside the church. 
He was interested in drama and had a fine sense of music. He was broad- 
minded, but strongly loyal to Anglican church orders. He was a noble 
Anglican, to whom any brother in Christ was welcome from any denom- 
ination. He didn’t harbour any animosity towards anybody of a different 
way of life or of faith, only everyone must have observed his faithfulness 
to his Anglican tradition. 

Sometimes he felt that some people criticized him for going so much 
abroad on behalf of the ecumenical movement. But this couldn’t stop 
him if he felt it to be his duty to serve outside his diocese. He was a man 
who brought with him the best of the British — to the Continent, to 
America. He was against those of us who wished to keep some very 
advanced political personalities out of the responsible centres of the 
WCC, but at the same time he took his stand without hesitation in the 
conflicting situations of modern times. He was not a man of compromise, 
but always a man of reconciliation. He made no noise, he loved the 
soft way. But in case of unavoidable conflict, he could be a fighter on 
the barricade. Injustice and wrong-doing made him hot and strong, even 
if also in such situations he made no use of mean words, nor of anything 
of the kind. 


His force was a pure heart and a sacrificial readiness to give help. 
The memory of George Bell shall always remain as a sacred appeal to 
those who had the privilege of knowing him. 





ONE BODY, ONE GOSPEL, ONE WORLD 
by 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


The occasion of this paper is the discussion which is going on in the 
International Missionary Council and its member councils about the 
proposal to integrate the IMC and the World Council of Churches in 
one body. The purpose, however, is to raise much larger questions 
concerning the situation and task of the Christian world mission in our 
day, for it is only by doing so that we can see the question of integration 
in its true perspective. There is a real danger that the discussion of the 
proposal for integration should become entirely absorbed in the details 
of organization, and that the larger questions concerning the Church’s 
faithfulness to its missionary calling should be forgotten. If this were 
allowed to happen the achievement of integration would remain sterile. 
And this would be to lose the great opportunity with which the present 
discussion presents us. Like every living movement, the world missionary 
movement can only remain living and healthy if it is willing to take 
difficult decisions. There is a very natural human desire that things 
should always remain unchanged, but to succumb to this is death. 
The fact that the present discussion puts all concerned with the missionary 
movement in the position of having to take difficult and perhaps costly 
decisions is one which should be accepted not with resignation or resent- 
ment, but with gratitude and faith. The right response to such a situation 
is surely a fresh attempt to discern what are the next steps that God has 
prepared for us in the Church’s mission as the bearer of the Gospel 
to the ends of the earth. 

The context of the discussion is the membership of the councils and 
churches connected with the two world councils concerned. If one were 
talking with the great bodies of Christians — to the right and to the left 
who do not at present co-operate with the two councils, there is much 
that would have to be said. No attempt is made to say it here. I wish 
to make this point plainly so that what is written here may be judged 
in the light of its real intention. 
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The paper originated in some words spoken to an informal meeting 
of IMC officers in Montreal in June 1958. These were expanded into 
a longer paper which formed the basis of a three-day discussion by IMC 
staff and consultants in September. In the light of this it has been re- 
written and is now published as a stimulus to further thought and study. 
It should be made clear that while the paper has benefited from this 
process of discussion, it is not to be regarded as having any official 
status and it does not constitute a statement of the views of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. The writer is alone responsible for the 
views expressed. 


The Present Situation of Christian Missions 


The missionary movement to-day stands in a critical situation. If 
we compare the mood of the present with that of earlier decades, it is 
difficult to escape the impression that there is to-day a certain hesitancy, 
a certain loss of momentum. It is true that there are certain areas of 
real growth. It is also true that there are some Christian bodies which 
claim large advances as shown by their statistics ; one would need to 
make a careful analysis of these to find out how far they refer to genuine 
missionary advance and how far to proselytism from among existing 
churches. It is true also that some societies in some areas are able to 
secure large numbers of missionary recruits; one would have to ask 
how far the sending of these missionaries is really resulting in the pene- 
tration of non-Christian cultures by the Gospel and the building up of 
vital and stable indigenous churches. In spite of the evidence of vigorous 
growth in certain areas, the facts remain that the churches in Asia are 
almost entirely from the loosely attached fringes of Asian society and 
have not penetrated into the ancient religious cultures to any significant 
extent; that Islam is — again with some exceptions — as completely 
resistant to the Gospel as ever, and is in some areas advancing relative 
to Christianity ; that world-wide Communism faces the Christian mission 
with an aggressive opposition undreamed of fifty years ago ; and that 
it is extremely probable — in view of the rapid rise in the world’s popu- 
lation — that the number of Christians relative to the whole is decreasing 
rather than increasing. 

But we are concerned in the present discussion not only with facts 
such as these, but with the convictions and attitudes of Christians. 
There have been very widespread changes in theological conviction which 
have undermined older forms of missionary motivation. I do not speak 
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here of the complete loss of belief in the sufficiency and finality of the 
Gospel which has taken many right out of the sphere of missionary 
concern and therefore out of the context of the present discussion. 
Even for those who unhesitatingly acknowledge that being a Christian 
means being committed to a mission to the whole world, many older 
ways of stating the missionary obligation have become untenable. But 
I do not think that it is in this area of the theology of mission that the 
main’ grounds for our present hesitancy lie. There have been changes 
in the world situation — partly the fruit of the missionary labours of 
earlier decades — which have made some former expressions of the 
missionary imperative impossible for many sincere and devoted Christians 
to-day. The profound change in the balance of cultural and political 
power as between the nations of Europe and America and those of the 
rest of the world, and the development of much more effective means 
of contact between the different parts of the world have, made it impos- 
sible to use many of the arguments for missions which were common 
in a former day. It is simply impossible to suggest to the intelligent 
western Christian of to-day that in going from Europe to Asia he is 
going from light to darkness. The rise of the ‘‘younger churches” and 
their increasingly vigorous and effective participation in the ecumenical 
movement invalidates many older attitudes, and raises for thoughtful 
Christians the question “Are missions still needed ?” The circumstances 
in which China became closed to western missions have raised very 
searching questions in the minds of thoughtful people regarding the 
relation between ‘‘foreign missions” and the development of truly indig- 
enous churches. As a result of such changes as these, one often finds 
that the able and devoted Christian young man or woman who — in a 
former day — would unhesitatingly have offered for service as a foreign 
missionary, is to-day doubtful whether it would not be more in accordance 
with real Christian obedience to offer his service abroad in some other 
capacity. The very name ‘‘ missionary” is being abandoned in some quarters 
in favour of the phrase ‘‘fraternal worker.” The sense of direction, the 
feeling of urgency, and the depth of conviction which underlay the 
slogan “The Evangelization of the World in this Generation” are not 
present to-day in anything like the same measure in most of the bodies 
represented in the IMC and the WCC. Everyone who is concerned in the 
present discussion would agree that the fundamental religious grounds for 
mission remain unchanged ; and yet the facts stated above are true. We 
are in a period of hesitancy. No good purpose is served by denying this. 
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In such a period, two wrong courses are open. One is to allow 
oneself to be ruled by the spirit of the time, instead of being driven 
back to the Bible itself, and to the fundamentals of the Gospels, in order 
to lay hold afresh upon the real sources of the Christian mission. It is 
to say, with something like a shrug of the shoulders, that the age of 
missions is over and the age of ecumenism has come. This is, of course, 
a hopelessly debased conception of ecumenism. A movement which is 
not missionary has no right to the use of the word ‘‘ecumenical.” As the 
Central Committee of the WCC said at Rolle in 1951 : “It is important 
to insist that this word, which comes from the Greek word for the whole 
inhabited earth, is properly used to describe everything that relates to 
the whole task of the whole Church to bring the Gospel to the whole 
world.” A conception of ecumenism which had lost concern for the 
evangelization of the whole world would be quite contrary to everything 
which the WCC itself stands for. 

The other wrong course is to try to escape from our hesitancy by 
going back instead of going forward, by trying to recapture both the 
methods and the mood of the 19th century. It means looking round 
the world for areas which are still so backward that the 19th century 
pattern can still be applied. Or it means developing a sort of missionary 
work which acts over the heads of the young churches of Asia and 
Africa as though they were not churches in the true sense at all and 
could be ignored. 

Examples of both these false solutions could be adduced. Perhaps 
the most serious danger that faces us is that in fact both of these broad 
and blind alleys should draw off a large part of the body of faithful 
Christians who support the missionary enterprise of the Church. I mean 
that, on the one hand, an enfeebled missionary element should go into 
the WCC, without the clear convictions necessary to ensure that the 
missionary concern is planted in the heart of the life of the churches ; 
and that, on the other hand, a considerable body of support should 
be syphoned off into some sort of ‘‘IMC Continuing” which would 
endeavour to capture the goodwill of the missionary-minded churches 
for policies conceived in terms of the 19th century pattern. 

But there is a third possibility, another way which may not be broad 
and easy, but which leads forward. It is that we should undertake the 
costly but exciting task of finding out what is the pattern for the Church’s 
mission in the new day in which God has been pleased to put us. This 
is not, first, a matter of organization — though questions of organization 
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necessarily arise in their proper place. It is a matter of fundamental 
theological thinking, of Bible study, and of discerning the signs of the 
times. Perhaps what we need above all — and only God can give it 
to us — is a vision, a symbol, a myth — if you like — which will evoke 
from the ordinary Christian the response which God wants of us in our gen- 
eration. Livingstone’s picture of the smoke of a thousand villages which 
had never heard the Gospel, provided that symbol in an age when the 
world was being opened up by the white man. (The white man tends to 
forget that the other people lived there already!) It does not now 
correspond to the realities of the world we live in ; Fuchs and his party 
have made ‘‘the last great journey” and there are no more unknown 
areas of the world’s surface. There are certainly large areas of the world 
which are still practically unevangelized, and they ought to be far more 
on our consciences than they usually are. But this picture of the ‘‘regions 
beyond” cannot provide the centre of missionary vision for our day. 
Nor can Mott’s vision of “the evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion.” That call is as valid to-day as it was when it was first formulated. 
But it cannot have the power that it had then, because it does not take 
account of the reality which dominates our thinking and which was 
absent from the world of sixty years ago — the reality of a world divided 
into colossal antagonistic power-blocks and always trembling on the 
brink of an all-annihilating war. In the world of to-day, only a Church 
which effectively united Christians on both sides of the dividing walls 
could effectively use that slogan. May God speed the day when we 
can effectively use it again! That indeed is the prime concern of this 
paper. But, for the immediate present I do not think we have very far 
to seek for the essential outline of a symbol for the coming days. It is 
already present in the thinking and speaking of missionaries and church- 
men during the last decade or so. It could be briefly stated'as “The 
whole Church, with one Gospel of reconciliation for the whole world.” 
I am not offering that as a slogan. But I think there is no doubt that 
an appeal along these lines evokes a response to-day from a generation 
which is left unmoved by the older appeals. The unsolved problems 
of human togetherness hang over our generation with appalling menace. 
The Christian world mission holds the secret that can make mankind 
one family ; this is its appeal to the youth of to-day. It has been objected 
that the idea of unity is static and has no explosive power. Certainly 
there are times and places at which unity has degenerated into uniformity 
and has to be challenged in the name of truth and life. But perhaps 
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it is a significant symbol that — in our day at least — the most tremen- 
dous explosions are produced by fusion, not by fission ! 

May we hope that God will give us here a focus for our work, a 
symbol, and a vision which will call forth in our new situation a response 
of obedience comparable to what happened in earlier days ? The answer 
to that question is that we may indeed hope to find along this line 
the true way forward if — and it is a very important ‘if’? — we recog- 
nize that this symbol will only evoke a response when it is seen that it 
corresponds with the facts. At present it does not correspond with the 
facts. The form and structure both of our churches and of our missionary 
operations are emphatically not conformed to the pattern “‘one fellowship, 
one Gospel, one world.” Until we face that fact, we shall use the slogan 
in vain. Indeed, one must put the matter more strongly. Fruit ripens 
slowly, but when the moment comes that it is ripe, it must be plucked 
at once or it will rot. So ideas form slowly in men’s minds, but if — at 
the proper time — they are not translated into action, they become not 
merely sterile but noxious. I am convinced that we stand at such a 
moment in the development of missionary thinking. Our talk for many 
years has been along the line which I have indicated ; but our structures, 
our operations, do not correspond. Inevitably an impression is created 
that our talk is vain. The way forward is therefore, as always, first of 


all a turning round, a repentance — and that is true both for churches 
and for missions. 


Repentance — On Both Sides 


There is need for penitence on the side of ‘‘missions.”” The whole 
modern missionary movement is full of the marks of man’s greatness 
and misery. When one thinks of the vast outreach of the whole move- 
ment, its penetration into the deepest recesses of human culture all over 
the world, the part it has played in the rebirth of scores of nations, the 
intrepid pioneers who cheerfully gave their lives, the men and women 
who endured danger, loneliness, hardship for the body and more exacting 
hardship for the spirit, the outpouring of prayer and generosity and 
devotion that sustained it all, and the great family of churches which 
is its enduring memorial, one must surely say that this is one of the 
great acts of God in history. But we who are involved as missionaries 
know that there is another side to the picture, one that is not often 
shown to the supporting churches. When we contemplate some of the 
heart-breaking problems that confront us in our work, how is it that 
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we have been able to brush off so easily Christ’s word to the churchmen 
of his time: “You traverse sea and land to make a single proselyte, 
you make him twice as much a child of hell as yourselves?” When 
we grieve over some of the problems of the younger churches, must 
we not be honest enough to recognize that we are looking into the 
reflections of our own faces — that it is our love of power, our conception 
of ‘‘success”, our reliance on the flesh rather than the Spirit, which we 
see facing us. The district missionary has often possessed a combination 
of spiritual and economic power over his converts, such as to engender, 
even in saintly and God-fearing men, the evils to which absolute power 
always leads. And who can deny that the whole witness which we have 
(collectively) borne to the world by the missionary movement of the past 
two centuries, has been profoundly infected by cultural and economic 
domination, by paternalism, by all the elements which have brought 
colonialism into disrepute in so many parts of the world, and caused 
its constructive achievements to be forgotten. The fact that these words 
will be felt to be shocking in the context of a missionary meeting in one 
of the sending churches is a measure of the unreality which infects much 


missionary thinking. We have allowed a dangerous dichotomy to develop 


between the sending and the receiving end of ‘‘missions.”’ In the sending 
churches, the missionary enterprise stands for all that is noblest and 
most self-sacrificing in the Church’s work. It stands for the ideal of 
complete commitment to Christ and His service. If you cut foreign 
missions out of the life of the great churches of Europe and America 
you would cut out something absolutely vital to their spiritual health. 
And yet, at the other end of the operation, the word ‘‘mission” has quite 
different overtones. Over great areas of Asia and Africa the word 
‘*mission,” in contrast to the word ‘‘church,”’ stands for the place where 
the power is, where the money is, where the old colonial pattern still 
hangs on after it has been banished from the political sphere. It stands, 
sometimes, as an object of envy and hatred, not by non-Christians but 
precisely by Christians. But this side of the picture does not appear on 
the screen at the missionary meeting ‘‘at home.’’ How many missionaries 
have been heard to remark about some quite common incident of their 
work “That won’t do for a home letter?” How many missionaries face 
with trepidation the prospect of deputation work in the home church, 
just because they fear that they are expected to present a picture which 
is far from being the whole truth? Until this deep dichotomy between 
the sending and the receiving end of ‘‘missions” is healed, there cannot 
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be full reality in the phrase “The whole Church with one Gospel for 
the whole world.” The way forward for ‘‘missions” must begin with 
repentance. 

Equally certainly there is need for penitence on the side of the churches. 
It may be doubted whether the real implications of integration have yet 
been faced by the churches at the level of ordinary congregational life. 
It is not here a question of the structure of the WCC, or even of the 
internal structure of each denomination — the question, for instance, 
whether foreign missions are carried on by the denomination as such 
of by separate missionary societies. These are important questions, but 
not fundamental. The fundamental question is whether the church as 
such is a mission. It is the question of what is meant by being a church- 
man. The conception of the church which is still operative in (one may 
guess) the majority of congregations is that it is the receptacle into which 
the results of missionary activity are placed. It is not regarded as itself 
the missionary agency. Missionary work, whether at home or abroad, 
is regarded as primarily the business of full-time specialists. Of course 
it is the duty of all churchmen to support their work by giving and 
prayer, but the work itself is in the hands of full-time paid agents. It is 
not the raison d’étre of the whole body. If it were accepted as such, 
there would be a profound transformation in the accepted patterns of 
congregational life, of ministry, of Christian action in the world. 

One must, of course, immediately add with thankfulness that there 
are many people within the churches who are acutely aware of this 
situation. One of the most significant strands in the work of the WCC 
has been the work of the Department on the Laity, which has been 
tirelessly exploring and explaining the implications of the fact that to 
be a layman means to be part of God’s mission to the world. (It is one 
of the fruits of our present dis-integration that the immense importance 
of this ‘‘laymen’s work” for what are called ‘‘foreign missions”’ is still 
largely unnoticed.) It is true that many good Christians still think of 
laymen’s work as being a matter of enlisting more and more laymen 
and women as ‘‘auxiliary church workers” — an excellent and necessary 
thing to do, but not the centre of the matter. It is still hard to bring 
even keen and instructed churchmen to the point of seeing that the 
Church’s life and witness, her encounter with the world and therefore 
her place of obedience, is precisely in the work of her lay members 
from Monday to Saturday ; that so far from ‘‘church work” being some- 
thing which primarily happens on Sunday, it is something which primarily 
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happens from Monday to Saturday, Sunday being the day on which 
the Church makes a necessary withdrawal from its engagement with 
the world in order to renew the inner springs of the divine life within 
her through word and sacraments. This deep and disastrous distortion 
of the Church’s life has its roots so far back in history that it is very 
hard for the churches to recognize it for what it is. But one may safely 
say that the phrase “The whole Church with one Gospel for the whole 
world” will not be filled with meaning for our day until the churches 
undergo a very deep repentance at this point, and learn again what it 
means that the Church is a mission. 


The Unchanging Basis 


I have said that there is need to begin with Bible study. In every 
age we have to go back to God’s revelation of Himself to learn afresh, 
by the guiding of the Spirit, what is our duty for to-day. In this paper 
I do not propose to go deep into the question of the theological basis 
of mission, for this is to be the subject of a very serious enquiry initiated 
by the two world councils this year. I must begin, however, by drawing 
very brief attention to some of the elements in the New Testament record 
which must form the basis of any thinking about our task to-day. 


(a) The Mission of Christ and of His Church 


We have to begin from the New Testament. The Church’s mission 
is none other than the carrying on of the mission of Christ Himself. 
““As the Father has sent me even so send I you.”” He vy shall we define 
that mission ? It would be a mistake to attempt to sum it up in a simple 
formula, when the New Testament itself contains such a wide variety 
of language on the subject. We might begin with our Lord’s own account 
of it: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me 
to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
those who are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
The record in the four gospels shows us how the programme was carried 
out. The various apostolic writers give us their summaries and inter- 
pretations of it. He was sent to do God’s will. He came to make the 
Father’s Name known. He came to manifest and establish the righteous- 
ness of God. He came that men might believe, and be justified. He 
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came that they might have peace with God. He came to reconcile the 
world to God. He came that men might have life. He came to seek 
and save the lost. He came not to be served but to serve and to give 
His life a ransom for many. All these phrases represent only a small 
selection of the relevant language of the New Testament. They may 
serve to remind us of the dimensions of the mission with which He 
entrusted the Church. 


(b) The Work of the Holy Spirit 


But this mission is not simply entrusted to the Church as a human 
corporation. It is the continuing work of Christ Himself through the 
Holy Spirit. Because the Father has exalted Him to His right hand 
and given Him all authority over all powers in heaven and earth, therefore 
He has poured forth among men the gift of the Holy Spirit — the same 
Spirit by whose anointing the works of the incarnate Christ Himself 
were done. It is the Holy Spirit Himself who is the agent of the mission. 
When the risen Lord says to the disciples “As the Father has sent me, 
so send I you,” He immediately adds “Receive the Holy Spirit.””. When 
He speaks beforehand of the mission it is in these terms: “When the 
Counsellor comes, whom I shall send to you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth who proceeds from the Father, He will bear witness 
to me; and you also are witnesses...” And later He tells them that 
they will be enabled to bear witness to the ends of the earth only when 
they have been empowered by the Spirit (Acts I: 8). The Church partic- 
ipates in the mission only by virtue of its participation in the Holy Spirit. 
The mission therefore does not advance after the manner of a humanly 
organized campaign. There is no ‘‘G.H.Q.” at Jerusalem or elsewhere 
responsible for overall strategy. There is only one general directive : 
the Gospel must be preached to the farthest corner of the earth at once 
and without waiting. This does not mean, however, that there is no 
visible unity about the mission. On the contrary, there is a deep sense 
of mutual responsibility and brotherhood, of the obligation resting upon 
the Church in one place to bear the burdens of others, and of the need 
to proceed in brotherly concord on vital questions. Hence when division 
appears about the circumcision question, the matter is settled by the 
coming together of “the apostles and elders” at Jerusalem to learn 
together what the Holy Spirit would say. 
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(c) Church and Mission — a Three-Fold Relation 


As the community of the Holy Spirit, the Church is related to the 
mission in these three ways : 

a. It is the place where the fruit of Christ’s mission is already present 
in foretaste and as an earnest of that which is to come. It is the place 
where the forgiveness of sins, peace with God through Jesus Christ, 
and eternal life in Him, are already enjoyed in foretaste. It is the place 
where God’s people on earth are already permitted to have a share 
in the worship of the Church in heaven. It is, as St. Paul says, a colony 
of heaven, a place where the divine life is actually available to men in 
foretaste, in a life of fellowship with God and His redeemed children 
through common participation in the Holy Spirit. 

b. It is the place where the powers of the Holy Spirit are available to 
serve men in all their needs, as they were available in Christ. The exercise 
of these powers of healing, helping, and releasing is part of the continuing 
mission to the world. 

c. It is the place where witness is borne to that which is above and 
beyond the Church, namely to the mercy and judgement of God Himself 
in Jesus Christ. The characteristic fruit of the Holy Spirit is always a 
foretaste, something that points beyond itself to the fullness of redemp- 
tion in Christ. At no point may the Church point to itself as the place 
of redemption. It authenticates itself as truly the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit when it points beyond itself and all its works, and invites men’s 
attention to Christ, to the one Mercy Seat, to the one Name given 
under heaven by which men can be saved. 

One must hasten to add that the Church is related to the mission 
in yet another way. The Church, and every Christian man in the Church, 
is a place where the Spirit wars against the flesh and the flesh against the 
Spirit. The Church belongs both to this age and to the new age which 
has dawned in Christ. “Did I not choose you, the twelve, and one of 
you is a devil?” said the Lord Himself. From the very beginning the 
Church has been within its own life involved in the warfare between the 
kingdom of God and the power of Satan. 

It has become customary to speak of fellowship, service, and witness as 
the three dimensions of the Church’s mission. I believe that careful reflection 
will show that this is a mistake. The basic reality is the creation of a new 
being through the presence of the Holy Spirit. This new being is the common 
life (Koinonia) in the Church. It is out of this new creation that both 
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service and evangelism spring, and from it they receive their value. 
As St. Paul insists (I Cor. 13) even the most spectacular deeds of service 
are valueless if they do not spring out of that new reality — the love 
of God shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit. And even 
the most impressive preaching is sterile if it does not spring from and 
lead back into that new reality. This new reality — namely the active 
presence of the Holy Spirit among men — is the primary witness, anterior 
to all specific acts whether of service or of preaching. These different 
acts have their relation to one another not in any logical scheme, but 
in the fact that they spring out of the one new reality. This is the city 
set on a hill which cannot be hid. It is the new Zion to which God 
(not men) will draw all the nations. All our missionary acts (whether 
of service or of preaching) are subordinate to and logically posterior 
to this reality of God’s mission. 


(d) A Diversity of Gifts — One Body 


The whole life of the Church, rightly understood, is thus the visible 
means through which the Holy Spirit carries on His mission to the world 
and the whole of it thus partakes of the character of witness. The whole 
life of the Church thus has a missionary dimension, though not all of 
it has mission as its primary intention. Thus the Church’s worship, the 
perpetual liturgy in which she is joined to the worship of the heavenly 
hosts, is directed wholly to God for His glory ; and yet it has a missionary 
dimension, and may in certain circumstances (as for instance in the 
Church of Russia to-day) be in fact the most powerful possible form 
of witness. 

Within this totality of His mission to the world, the Holy Spirit 
equips the Church with the various gifts needed for the maintenance 
of its life and the discharge of its ministry to the world. These gifts 
are of great variety, and include those required for preaching, prophecy, 
pastoral care, healing, evangelism, service to the needy, administration, 
the glorifying of God in music and the visual arts, personal help and coun- 
selling, and many others. None of these can function alone, none of them 
can claim exclusive pre-eminence, and no Christian is equipped with 
all of them. The Holy Spirit wills to carry on His mission through the 
co-operation of all in one harmonious unity. When attempts are made 
to exalt one of these functions above the others, or to suggest that one 
alone is the essential task of the Church, corruption ensues. There is 
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only one pre-eminent gift, and that is the love which seeks no pre- 
eminence, but binds all together in one. The attempt of one part to 
exalt itself above the others differs from holiness as cancer differs from 
health. When all are working together, the effect is that witness is to 
Christ as Lord. That is the proper work of the Holy Spirit. 

Within this context the proper relation can be established between 
service and evangelism. Evangelism is an activity of the mouth or pen 
by which the good news of God’s redeeming acts is communicated. 
It confuses important issues to extend this word beyond its proper 
meaning. Evangelism is part of, but not the whole of, the Church’s 
mission. Our Lord was sent both to preach and to be the servant of 
all. Each of these two activities has its proper dignity within the whole- 
ness of the mission, and neither should be subordinated to the other. 
If service is made merely ancillary to evangelism, then deeds which 
should be pure acts of love and compassion become suspect as having 
an ulterior motive. When our Lord stretched forth His hand to heal 
a leper, there was no evangelistic strategy attached to the act. It was 
a pure outflow of the divine love into the world, and needed no further 
justification. Such should be the Church’s deeds of service. But on 
the other hand if evangelism is subordinated to programmes of service, 
if there is no faith in the supernatural power of the living word to bring 
forth fruit a hundred-fold, then the Church is guilty of the folly of 
turning from the Spirit to the flesh. That has often happened, and a 
loose use of the word ‘‘evangelism” has been used to cover a real betrayal. 
There is not and there cannot be any substitute for telling the story of 
Jesus. But if these two things cannot be subordinated the one to the 
other, neither can they be separated. Preaching unaccompanied by 
deeds of love that authenticate it, becomes in the end an empty sound ; 
and service which does not explicitly point men to Christ Himself, 
ultimately mocks men with false securities. The true connection between 
these two things, as has been already said, is not logical but ontological ; 
it lies in the fact that both are seen to come out of the one reality, the new 
being, the community of the Holy Spirit. When they are so seen, they 
both take their place within the total mission, and they both have the 
character of witness. So it was in the mission of the first apostles and 
so it was in the mission of the Lord Himself. When the Baptist sent 
to ask “‘Art thou he that is to come ?”’, He answered by pointing both 
to the works of healing and to the preaching of good news. All these 
together are the signs of the presence of the Kingdom. 
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(e) One Family — Local and Universal 


The fellowship created by the Holy Spirit is both local and universal. 
The place where the Christian is directed to meet his Lord is in his 
neighbour.. Our neighbour is the attorney whom Christ has appointed 
to receive discharge of the debt we owe to Him. We are not free to 
suggest other ways of discharging the debt. ‘‘Neighbour” means, first 
of all, the man next-door, the man we meet in our street, in our work, 
in our community. The development of a complex society which brings 
men into intimate relationship with people in all parts of the world 
involves a great enlargement of the concept of neighbourhood, but it 
does not invalidate the primary meaning. Any conception of Christian 
fellowship and service which by-passes the neighbourhood in this 
primary sense is bogus. 

But God’s love embraces the whole world, and that fact must find 
expression in the form of the Christian fellowship. Nothing will be 
consistent with the Gospel except a form of corporate Christian life 
which enables Christian love and concern to overleap every barrier of 
place, race, creed and party, and to express itself in relevant ways every- 
where. The law that those who are strong ought to bear the burdens 
of the weak must be shown to be operative without limit in the Christian 
fellowship, and in its relation to the world as a whole. 


(f) The Ends of the Earth and the End of the World 


The mission concerns the ends of the earth and the end of the world. 
It is not concerned only with one aspect of human nature and history. 
It is not simply one strand in the whole human story. It concerns the 
nature and end of man as such. It concerns the whole meaning and 
end of creation. Rightly understood, the end of the mission is the end 
of history. “This gospel of the kingdom will be preached throughout 
the whole world, as a testimony to all nations ; and then the end will 
come.” According to the New Testament, the completion of God’s 
purpose for the world waits upon the completion of the mission. The 
Christian mission is not rightly prosecuted except with the ends of the 
earth and the end of the world in view. In St. Paul this expresses itself 
in his eagerness to reach Spain, the farthest limit of the known world, 
as soon as possible and in his reluctance to tarry longer than strictly 
necessary in the eastern Mediterranean. When the Church ceases to 
live — so to speak — at the intersection of these two lines, something 
vital is lost to its missionary thinking and acting. 
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Renewing the Church is different from restoring a house or reorganis- 
ing a business that does not pay. In order to restore a house or reorganise 
a business you have to put something into them. But the Church can only 
be renewed by giving something out. The Church’s life is not strength- 
ened by what it does for itself. Its health can only be restored if it 
recognises its mission in the world and tries to fulfil it better than it does 
today. 

The Church must turn its eyes to the difficulties which face secular 
society, and try to understand their causes. It must not confine its 
attention to its own difficulties. 

The language of the Church, despite its fatal tendency to become too 


ecclesiastical, finds ways of reaching even the people who are farthest 
from the Church, for “the isles are waiting for His law” (Isaiah 42: 4). 
If the Church is renewed, it will be able to speak to those areas which 
are cut off from the Christian message and its spiritual power. 


The Church tends to form a closed circle confined to its own members. 
It must hold out its hands and admit into its fellowship “those who do not 
know the law.” It must endeavour to make the love of Christ and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit felt in circles which have hitherto been held 
together only by the law of profit, self-interest and human desire. 

The Church can therefore be renewed only by learning to forget 
itself and to think of the secular world. It is true, this might be inter- 
preted to mean that a renewal of the Church could be brought about 
merely by extending its outside activities ; that the Church need only 
appoint a few study-commissions to examine the situation in the secular 
world, adopt secular forms of speech, and increase its social work. If 
activism alone were sufficient, this would further the renewal of the 
Church. But activism may have the effect of emptying the Church ; for 
mere activism — even if directed to spheres outside the Church — does 
not mean that the Church is “giving out” more. Activism may be more 
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introvert than the spiritual life of a hermit. Activism aimed at extending 
the Church’s influence does not renew the Church ; it is not feeding the 
hungry people in the world, it is merely fostering its own prestige. 

The decisive question, therefore, is whether the Church’s work 
outside, on which its own renewal depends, is attached to a power- 
current which brings movement both into the Church and into the 
secular world. A radio set will not work, however good its contact 
with the earth, if its aerial is faulty. Nor will it work, even with a perfect 
aerial, if the receiving-set does not transmit the current to earth. If we 
want to promote the renewal of the Church we must open our eyes to 
the distress of the world and try to relieve it; and we must listen to 
discover what God’s love wants to bring to the twentieth century for its 
healing and inspiration. 

We must therefore consider three things : 

1. What are the needs of the world today ? 

2. What has the Church been given to do, to help in this need ? 

3. What structural form must the Church take, if it is to give and to 
receive rightly in the contemporary world ? 


The needs of the world today 


1. Wherever one looks, among rich or poor, in countries with a high 
level of technical development or in areas of “rapid social chang,” one 
finds the same external reason for the distress in man and society: 
the old social structures which have been tested and proved their worth 
for thousands of years have broken down. The family — the germ-cell of 
life and of the social order — has been destroyed, because modern work 
takes the father (and often the mother too) out of the family. The 
family is no longer a working community ; it has been degraded into a 
leisure-time community. Wherever one looks, in the parishes of Wiirt- 
temberg or in the villages of Africa and Asia, it is the same everywhere ; 
the active members of the family, the father and the younger men and 
women, are earning their living where they can earn most — in factories, 
mines or on large agricultural enterprises. Only a remnant is left behind 
in the families and churches ; they are struggling desperately to retain 
their old influence but they cannot do so, because the whole situation is 
becoming dominated more and more by the habits and language of the 
factory, the passions of the trade union, and the laws of the secular world 
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in general. Patriarchal rule (as formerly exercised by fathers, masters of 
trades, mayors of cities and kings) has lost its power to mould society, 
or is degenarating into despotism, because it can find no other form of 
expression in the new social structures. The tribe, which has hitherto 
taken the responsibility for the weaker members, is breaking up because 
these weaker members are continually being forced to switch from one 
role to another, and to re-adapt themselves to new situations, not only 
materially but also psychologically. 

How is the present social structure, with its complex web of services, 
and the constantly-shifting composition of work-communities and 
leisure-communities to be brought back under one binding ethic, one 
social order permeated with the Holy Spirit? Is that possible if the 
Church directs itself only to certain sections of human life (suburban 
family life), and if this is the only aspect of life which is supported by 
human brotherhood ? 

2. The girl of 15 who enters the shoe factory, the young Negro 
of 17 who goés to work in the gold mines, find themselves in an environ- 
ment in which they have to find their way without the Church. The more 
rapid the technical progress is, the less do young people feel that they 
can get any help from the example of the older generation. A young 
farm-labourer of 15 can handle a tractor far more skilfully than his 
40-year-old father. He knows better how to adapt himself to machines 
and control them. 

Why should these young people still ask advice from the older genera- 
tion? The training given by the churches and schools is being confined 
more and more to personal life. They know nothing about conditions 
in modern work-collectives, and have no influence there. These spheres 
have quite different laws relating to personal effectiveness ; the complex 
interplay of technical and human elements has to be understood and its 
cooperation enlisted, otherwise any personal initiative (however well- 
intended) will prove not helpful but disturbing. In this world of machines 
and trade unions, of inexorable technical developments and economic 
laws, what is the significance of loving one’s neighbour, brotherliness, 
self-sacrifice, readiness to suffer? In the sphere of piece-work and 
ruthless competition, what is the significance of stewardship, honesty 
and readiness to give service ? Can the sermons intended for the Papuans, 
the Indians or the Bantus be written in the missionary headquarters at 
Basel or Wuppertal ? Can the Church preach to a technical world which 
has entirely different structures from its own, without entering them? 
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3. The old moral directives are no longer valid, and the new ones 
which have taken their place are destructive. Modern mass-production 
requires advertisement. In civilised countries today everyone is paying 
three times as much (on the average) to finance advertisements as he 
gives to the work of the churches. One of the main causes of the material- 
ism of the peoples of the free world is that their economic system forces 
them to advertise more and more. No one knows better how to appeal 
to the psychology of modern people, and to discover the most successful 
ways of influencing them through constant large-scale propaganda 
(spoken, printed and pictorial) than the advertiser, whose aim is to 
stimulate people’s desires and turn them to his own profit. 

The different groups are bound to become estranged from one 
another, so that their leaders are forced to incite their own group against 
the others. As the claims of each group grow more insistent, it chooses 
leaders who are more and more ruthless in their demands. Thus, among 
the free peoples, develops an inevitable tendency to the breakdown of 
society, which requires controlling by cooperation and mutual considera- 
tion. But can this control be effective unless we can penetrate to the very 
sources of mass-influence and produce effective antidotes ? 

4. All this reveals the increasing danger that society may gradually 
cease to function at all. In modern society, which is based on the division 
of labour, everything depends on the smooth interplay of the different 
functions. Unless everyone is to starve or to be at loggerheads with 
everyone else, this smooth interplay must be restored —if all other 
methods fail, by force. When the healthy interplay of forces in a body 
breaks down, one has to resort to artificial methods to compel it to 
work. But compulsion from above increases passivity and fear of 
responsibility in those below. Pressure from one group produces counter- 
pressure in the others. Freedom cannot survive unless certain strong 
moral obligations are recognised and observed. Where these forces are 
not present, a nation falls a prey to ideologies. For instance, it thinks 
the only solution is to find a strong man and to apply terrorist methods. 
The idea spreads that order can be established only through hatred. 
Till finally people come to believe that their lives can only be saved by 
the destruction of their freedom. 

The human race is thus in mortal peril, but it can and must be helped. 
It can be helped if the Church recognises what it has received and discovers 
ways of passing this on to the secular world. 
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II. 

What has the Church received which can help in this perilous situa- 
tion ? 

1. The Church possesses the unshakable faith that God is Lord of 
every sphere of life, including technical inventions. God is Lord over 
human hatreds and over racial and class tensions. The Lord who is 
obeyed by the winds and the sea is also Lord of the “atmosphere”’ in every 
factory, and of the laws of industry. The Church must hold firm to this 
faith, if it is to give any help. If it loses this faith, or believes it merely in a 
theoretical and general sense which leads to no practical witness, it can 
do nothing to help in solving the problems of modern society. 

Never before has the power of Satan offered such strong temptations 
to men ; “‘all this will I give ye, if ye will fall down and worship me.” 
To the trade union leader he whispers, “If you want to gain influence 
with the masses, sow hatred ; for that is the only way to create esprit- 
de-corps and equip them for struggle.” To the advertiser he suggests, 
“If you want to increase your sales, appeal to people’s subconscious 
instincts, for that is what influences their memory and their decisions.” 
To the employee he murmurs insinuatingly, “Just conform to the powers- 
that-be ; then you will keep your job, however weak you may be.” To 
the pastor he says, “It’s no use struggling against the powers of evil in 
society today. Give up trying, and wait for heaven.” 

There is only one thing that can help people to resist : the faith that, 
despite all appearances to the contrary, God is more powerful than these 
temptations, and that although love, truth and justice are constantly 
crushed by the ruthlessness of technical society, they will ultimately 
prevail. 

2. Not only do Christians believe that God, as Creator of the world, 
is also their Lord. They believe that the love of Christ can overcome the 
evil in the inexorable round of modern industry. The love of Christ teaches 
people how to rebuild human contacts, and how to listen to people of 
other races and classes, instead of merely talking to them. The love of 


Christ is untiring. It sacrifices itself even when all sacrifice appears 


useless, a mere drop in the ocean, which cannot have the slightest effect. 
The love of Christ knows that no one is alone, and that God can unite 
many people to work together. 

3. This ingathering is brought about by Holy the Spirit, which creates 
new forms of speech and new fellowship, and thus invests the Church with 
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new power. The Holy Spirit builds bridges into the unknown sphere 
of technical organization. It opens men’s eyes and hearts and shows 
them how to heal their divisions through love. The Holy Spirit can 
create a living fellowship even within the dead structures of a technical 
organization, so that they are healed from within and can function again 
without the application of force, and can overcome the self-interest in 
their own group and in others. 

That is the faith of the Christian Church. That is the faith which it 
must preach, and above all which it must itself live by. The Church 
must discover ways of translating this faith into action in modern life. 

The question therefore is: what must the Church do, in order to 
spread this message and to live in accordance with its faith? It must 
simply do what Jesus commanded in the 28th chapter of Matthew. It 
must (i) go out into the world, (ii) preach the good news, and (iii) make 
men into disciples of Christ and gather them into fellowship. 


1. The Church must go out into the modern world 


The Church must no longer tolerate a situation in which its messengers 
confine themselves to the villages, which have long ago become “suburbs” 
of the large towns. The Church must penetrate into all the sick com- 
munities and collectives of modern society. But here it is confronted by a 
great practical difficulty; in the places where people work today there is 
little or no opportunity to witness to the Christian message. Paul could 
exercise spiritual care in his workshop. But it is almost impossible to 
exercise spiritual care during working hours in a modern factory. Preach- 
ing is impossible. How is the Christian message to be brought into these 
work-collectives, and how can an active, responsive fellowship be formed 
in them? It can only be done if a new form of Christian meeting is 
arranged, to meet the needs of such work-collectives. 

During working hours it is not possible to get people together in the 
sociological setting of their work ; this work-community must therefore 
be reconstructed outside their working hours. The best way to do this is 
by arranging a conference, at which there is time not only for brief 
discussion of problems, but also to spend several days together, living, 
eating, drinking, thinking, discussing and sleeping together. Conferences 
must be arranged for people who work together day after day, and who 
have to cooperate in trying to solve certain problems and to assume 
definite responsibilities. This means : 
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(a) Arranging conferences for people with the same occupation ; 


(6) Arranging conferences for people with different functions, work- 
ing in the same factory or organisation ; 


(c) Arranging conferences for people with different functions, 
drawn from different places of work, but all working in the same 
sphere of interest (e.g. doctors, medical insurance officials, 
personnel officers in factories) who are all faced by the same 
problems and have to find common solutions. 


These conferences arranged by the Church must be real bridgeheads 
where the Church penetrates into modern life ; they must not be retreats. 
It is true, “retreat houses” where people can with draw for quiet reflec- 
tion also have their value. But they do not solve our problem. They may 
even prove to be a temptation to modern people, who love contrasts in 
order to provide a balance. After carrying on ruthless competition, they 
like to read books about saints and hermits. They dream about Albert 
Schweitzer and Gandhi, but without following their example. After 
working hours people don’t want to think about their work ; they want 
to escape into a dream-world. It is very bad if the Church meets them 
halfway by turning Christian eschatology into a sort of idyllic film, by 
way of consolation. The final expectation of Christians does not exoner- 
ate us from responsibility in this world ; it increases it. That is why, even 
when a situation seems hopeless, we still find the courage to try and 
change things. But eschatology protects us from becoming world 
reformers who have lost their sense of perspective and imagine that we 
can create paradise on earth. The Christian hope always calls upon us 
to advance, never to retreat. If the Church calls people to quiet reflection, 
therefore, it must guide them to direct their reflections towards their 
daily lives. 

2. When discussing questions with secular occupational groups, the 
Church must take care not to become secular itself. It is, indeed, the 
Church’s task to discover the difficulties in the secular working-spheres 
and to think out ways of removing them. But it must not exhaust itself 
in trying to find practical remedies ; whoever its guests may be, it must 
preach the Christian message to them. And it cannot do this unless it 
has messengers who understand the people to whom they are addressing 
the call of Christ. The Church’s ignorance of the spiritual difficulties 
confronting people today is one of its gravest sins. The Church must 
therefore make up its mind at last to appoint some special chaplains to 
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work in the different spheres of modern life. These chaplains must 
understand the feelings and temptations of the people whom they have 
to serve. If the Church wants to carry the Christian message into the 
different spheres of modern work, it is no use distributing sermons that 
have been written on a theologian’s desk, or in a suburban parish, for 
people to read. The Church must have messengers who spend their lives 
in the thick of the secular world. This does not mean that these mes- 
sengers should do ordinary jobs, like the worker-priests, but they need 
years of experience in tackling the questions which confront people in 
certain spheres of work. 

In order to do this the Church must form discussion groups in the 
different secular spheres, in which the Christian messenger takes part. 
If God’s Word is to become incarnate, it must penetrate into the set-up 
of modern technical organizations and illuminate them from within. It 
must be possible to contact groups of technical workers not only from 
outside, but also from inside their jobs, and to arouse their conscience 
to certain common convictions. For example, in a factory, or in a group 
of trade union leaders, or in a working team in a hospital, it must be 
possible to bring the interplay of these groups under the influence of the 


Christian message. The conferences arranged by the Evangelical Acad- 
emies prove that it can be done. These conferences are effective pre- 
cisely because they combine spiritual reflection with discussion on its 
application to secular life. 


3. But the Church must not rest content with arranging one or two 
conferences for people from a certain milieu. After attending a confer- 
ence of this kind the individual, who would like to live a Christian life 
in his daily work and to cooperate with others feels lonelier than ever. 
The Church therefore has a third task in the technical sphere : it must 
make people into disciples of Christ and gather them into fellowship. It is 
certainly true that full fellowship is only possible where people /ive 
together. The Church must therefore always be firmly rooted in the local 
parish. But there must also be “Christian fellowships” in the sphere of 
daily work, in which people gather in the name of Jesus, even if they 
are only two or three. The Church must not exist only in the suburbs ; 
its most important post is in the place where temptations arise, where the 
weaker members fail because they stand alone, where people are called 
upon to cooperate in serving society and averting evil. Modern condi- 
tions therefore compel the Church to abandon its immobile and compla- 
cent attitude. They force the Church to send out mobile service groups 
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into the different spheres of modern life, instead of confining its activities 
to residential parishes. 

There is one difficulty in this : the fact that at different times of day 
people belong to different groups. During working hours the members 
of the parish are split up in a large number of different occupations. But 
after working hours the workers belong to all sorts of different groups, 
religious and secular. It is therefore impossible for any sing/e parish or 
single church organization to form effective Christian service-groups 
within the secular work-teams. For instance, in Germany the “Men’s 
Work” organization does work in industry. But the workers in industry 
are not all men; there are also women-workers and office-secretaries. 
Active chaplains engaged in the ““Men’s Work” therefore extended their 
work, and arranged conferences for women workers and office secretaries. 
The result was that the women’s organizations complained that the 
““Men’s Work” was encroaching upon their sphere of operations. Similar 
complaints would certainly be made if in confessionally-mixed areas 
(like the USA) the Lutherans were to invite all the workers in some 
enterprise (including Baptists and Methodists) to attend a conference. 

As long as the Church goes on quarrelling about questions. of pre- 
rogative, it will never be able to form Christian service groups within 
the working sphere. The Church (in the form of Christian groups which 
support the weak and heal divisions) can only exist in the workaday 
world through active church-fellowships. All the churches, all the pastors 
and all the church organisations in a district must cooperate if these 
tasks are to be successfully carried out. The Church must not merely 
recommend its members to observe the rules laid down in I Corinthians, 
chapter 12, and urge the individual to cooperate with others ; the Chris- 
tian groups themselves must realise that they are members of the Body, 
and must cooperate to save modern man and his social environment. 

Many people think the Church ought not to hope for this until the 
Day of Judgment arrives. But we ought seriously to consider that the 
splitting-up of the Church becomes a deadly sin if it causes the downfall 
of men and women and of whole nations. How is the Church to teach 
the working world about organic cooperation if it has not itself learnt 
the meaning of cooperation between its different groups? Parochial 
egoism, Church egoism, organizational egoism, must be broken down, 
and the Church itself must be “converted,” before it has the right to 
start converting people in secular life. It would be too easy a solution 
if we were to push the responsibility onto the church leaders for arranging 


ll 
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this cooperation. Usually it is much more difficult for them to cooperate 
with other churches because they are inhibited by confessional considera- 
tions and traditional loyalties. Cooperation is easiest when the churches 
join in helping distress in the secular world ; when alleviating distress 
it is not so difficult for them to place their confessional beliefs in the 
background and to concentrate upon concerted action in a spirit of 
Christian love. In a factory or any other sphere of work, all the Chris- 
tians or everybody who will respond must be gathered together, so that 
they can discuss their common responsibility. As these discussions are 
continued it must prove possible to form groups which will take appro- 
priate action, adapted to their particular spheres of work. 


Ill. 


In this way, despite the division of the Church into different denom- 
inations, parishes and organizations, a new structure will develop within 
the Church. Church service groups must be formed to study each of the 
following fields : industry, agriculture, manual labour, trade, administra- 
tion and politics, health and hygiene, education, press and publicity, 
travel and communications, cultural services. Within larger areas (such 
as the whole Landeskirche) at least one or two pastors must be appointed 
to devote their whole time to each of these spheres of work, with the 
necessary assistants and funds. These special pastors must be pioneers 
in the different spheres of life, they must arrange conferences and study 
circles, and they must try to enlist the cooperation of part-time 
assistants (both lay people and theologians) in each local district (Kreis- 
Synode). 

The Church must set up a headquarters for each Landeskirche, which 
will radiate services to the different functional groups in secular society. 
But in the districts these different functional services must be woven into 
a single whole, because the intention is not to start “occupational 
churches.” People who have responded in their sphere of daily work 
must also find their way to the church where they live. It should be 
possible for every local pastor to undertake a little responsibility in some 
sphere of secular occupation at the same time, so as to gain experience 
of the conditions there. In the districts (Bezirke) the task of training 
and guiding service-groups for each working sphere will indeed fall 
mainly upon the laity (people who are engaged in a secular occupation). 
But these service groups will need the spiritual advice and help of pas- 
tors. 
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In course of time a conference centre will probably be created in 
every district, i.e. near every large industrial town. The conference 
centres will be out in the country, and there the different secular occupa- 
tional groups will be able to gather to consider their problems in the 
light of God’s Word. Many churches are afraid to undertake such 
ventures, Owing to the expense. But it would probably be sufficient if 
10 % of the money hitherto entirely spent in the suburban parishes were 
diverted for church work in the different functional spheres of modern 
society. It is not by any means impossible for the Church to find the 
funds and the personnel to carry out these proposals. Only the Church 
must realise that it cannot go on concentrating exclusively upon the 
local parish. 

It will be very difficult to break this monopoly. The suburban parish 
often does not realise that it no longer corresponds to the real structure 
of contemporary society. The local parish will, in many cases, not 
recognise this Christian service in secular spheres of life which have 
become estranged from God as a form of spiritual care, because it is 
not carried on in ecclesiastical language, and because it is involved with 
questions which the local pastor considers outside his province. But 
wherever this work takes root in the spheres of modern society experience 
proves that the local parishes very soon become convinced of its value, 
and welcome it, because they realise that it is the only way of bringing 
fresh life into the Church. 

Today we are probably confronted by the need for the greatest 
structural change ever experienced in the Church. Unless the Church 
makes these changes, it cannot exercise any influence on the structures of 
modern society. The world is waiting for the Church to go after it, as 
Christ went after the sheep that was lost. In many countries there is still 
time for us to act. In other countries the Church is already imprisoned 
in the ghetto of the local parish. We do not know yet whether that 
means the end of the Church in these countries, just as Mohammedanism 
brought it to an end in many lands. We only know that we have a 
unique opportunity to recall the spheres of life which have escaped from 
God’s control, and thus to save our nations from destruction. This 
opportunity may not last long. We can only pray, as Christ prayed, 
that God will send labourers into His vineyard, and encourage one 
another daily to labour while there is still time. 





AFRICAN TRAVELOGUE 
by 


EGBERT DE VRIES 


The zebra and his friends 


How can one make a report, let alone a short report, after a six- 
week’s visit to the Union of South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Kenya 
and Uganda? These countries all are part of Africa, but there is so 
much else on this vast continent. They all belong to the commonwealth 
of nations, but how little have they in common. They stretch over a very 
long distance from the equator southwards, rather than from the Cape 
northwards. They are so diversified, yet there is such a deep ingrained 
common pattern. The thrilled visitor must turn into a timid writer. In 
fact, this trip was held together by a common interest in churches in 
areas of rapid social change. And this is at least one common feature 
of all of these territories, as well as of those in between and around. 

Enjoying the sight of very contented, very human herds of zebras in 
the gamepark, it came to my mind that one of the richest gifts of God, 
when He created Africa, was the zebra. But what did man do to it? 
He started a zoo-theological discussion. Did God mean the zebra to be 
a black animal with white stripes, or a white animal with black stripes ? 
Not finding an answer, people could not leave the zebra what it really 
is — an animal with stripes. And as I said, a social, nice, beautiful and 
happy animal, the real continental symbol of Africa. 

Some people cannot stand stripes and developed zoo-socio-political 
theories and practices. Some are apt at skin-grafting and try to put all 
the white parts at the front and all the black ones at the back. If they 
succeed, a zebra will become an okapi. This animal lives in some remote, 
inaccessible parts of Africa, but mostly in zoos. Its future, the zoologists 
say, is very uncertain. Some other people, equally averse to stripes, 
want to disregard all differences in colour and, by doing so, turn a zebra 
into a grey donkey. This animal also lives in Africa, a useful, patient 
but rather dull animal, not nearly as nice as a zebra. Its future is certain 

an uninteresting life in captivity. 

The trouble is that nobody can live in an unchanged Africa and that 
nobody knows how to change it. Socio-political slogans such as “multi- 
racial society,” “apartheid,” “separate and equal,” “partnership,” 
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“segregation with justice” seem to a visitor but futile efforts in view of a 
mighty process of change going on. 

But this visitor is fortunate in that he is not asked to give a better 
alternative ! 


A mighty process of social change 


Over the last twenty years, not devastated but rather stimulated by 
the war and the reconstruction demands for raw materials, South and 
Central Africa have, in parts, seen their national income rise more 
rapidly than even Canada and the USSR. Towns, mines, factories are 
rising almost overnight. Millions of people, born in isolated huts in the 
bush or at best in small villages, now live and work in mass-society. 
Some people started their life carrying everything on their heads in the 
absence of roads and end up by carrying it all in their heads in schools, 
in laboratories and automatized factories. I had read that the Copperbelt 
attracted every year tens of thousands of workers from remote villages. 
I visited the area at a time when low copper prices and automation 
expelled 12,000 miners, back into their old environment. These people, 
however, had lost their economic and perhaps even their social base in 
the village. Their children are fully urbanized — they cannot go back 
into agriculture, they don’t want to work down a mine — where will 
they go? 

Another striking feature : all over the Union and the Federation, the 
diversity and number of social facilities and services offered by govern- 
ment and large enterprise is much greater than one could expect from 
literature — recent but obsolete. Schools, hospitals, community centres, 
houses are going up, roads stretch into new territory every day. If in 
the past there has been neglect, the last ten or five years have shown an 
enormous inprovement. 

Agriculture straggles behind somewhat, especially in “the reserves” 
or in peasant agriculture. Nature definitely is not abundant in this 
respect. Africa consists of smaller and larger islands of fertility amidst 
oceans of desert, brush and jungle. But only where the density of popula- 
tion exceeds a lower limit can villages develop, with their school, church 
and community centre. Land-tenure and land-use are among the most 
sensitive problems of African life. The resolution from Ibadan, request- 
ing the World Council of Churches to study these problems, significantly 
comes from the first All-Africa Church Conference. Land consolidation 


(which is very like land redistribution) causes serious frictions among the 
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people affected, as well as in relation to administration and eventual 
settlers from the outside. Unless very wisely and competently handled, 
it may generate emergencies of the Mau-Mau type. 

I could go on at great length about the social problems, but turn 
rather to the churches’ position and role. 


Churches in Africa 


Here again, there are black and bright spots. In many areas, the 
“younger churches,” born out of a century or more of missions, have a 
hard time between secularism, sectarianism and traditionalism. In some, 
not all areas, the situation is complicated by forces of old paganism and 
a revitalized Islam, in all areas by a new and vital nationalism, or rather 
a search for nationhood. 

In this turmoil, the churches are everywhere eager to find their own 
espression of Christian faith, unity and service. 

There is an awareness, hesitant and vague in some churches, lively 
and outspoken in others, that never before was the Church so threatened 
by external social and political forces. But also, never before, except in 
the very first years of Christian missions, has there been such an opportu- 
nity for witness. In this bewildering situation Christians are looking 
beyond the historical boundaries of their local church, their denomina- 
tion, their country. The answers won’t be everywhere the same, but 
they can only be found jointly. 

Most of the secular forces and temptations challenging the churches, 
are not confined to Africa. But hardly anywhere else have the successive 
stages followed one another so rapidly. One of the dangers, at the root 
of the unity and very existence of the churches, is the rapidly growing 
movement of separatist churches of the revivalist type, grouped around 
persons or isolated Christian doctrines, emotional, local. According to 
Government estimates (not statistics) there are three thousand different 
bodies in the Union of South Africa. Some are Christian churches 
without any doubt, some are short-lived sects, some are semi-pagan 
magic movements. 

Magic indeed has a renewed appeal to people ; this time not for pro- 
tection against natural forces (illness, death, drought, cattle disease) but 
against social forces (finding a marriage partner, success in school, in a 
job, in politics). Islam is not such a competitor of Christianity in East 
Africa as it is in West Africa. The explanation is simple — people have 
not forgotten slave trading. 
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The common Christian responsibility 


People in Africa have always been separated by deserts, jungle and 
mountains. Modern technique did away with most of these obstacles. 
But social and political factors have made communication between 
people more difficult than at the time of the camel and the jungle drums. 
The changes in family life, in tribal life, often mean an absolute break- 
down of the old order. The distance between generations seems unbreach- 
able. 

That people can all read the same language does not mean that they 
have a common basis of understanding. Regardless of official policies 
of governments or the various socio-ethical codes, there are even more 
gaps between ethnic and racial groups than friction and clashes. What 
struck me most of all, and depressed me, is the lack of knowledge and 
understanding between these groups. The result is suspicion all around. 

In this situation, churches should in the first place be bridge builders 
between people and groups. 

To carry to Africa the message of reconciliation in Christ, the common 
humanity of men and women, seems to me the first responsibility of the 
churches. 

I often saw surprise and joy among all participants, if Christians of 
different races, denominations and nationalities came together and 
started to understand and trust one another. With gratitude | remember 
the days at Rosettenville (Johannesburg) where leaders from Afrikaans 
and English-speaking white churches as well as from Bantu churches 
reached understanding on a large number of crucial and debatable social 
issues. 

And in the Copperbelt, it is the ecumenical centre at Kitwe, where 
men and women find opportunities to have the calling of Christians 
from different races frankly discussed. The Christian Council of Kenya 
is busily engaged in doing the same in East Africa. 

As compared with three or four years ago, much has been done by 
the churches in ecumenical cooperation. As compared with the need 
of today, much has been left undone. In the light of the political, social 
and economic events, easily predictable for the next five years, it seems 
a hopeless task even at the beginning. But in the light of the Gospel, so 
eagerly sought by frustrated, suffering and longing people, it is simply 
the day of a new task and a new obedience for the churches. 





LAMBETH ON CHURCH UNITY 
by 


J. K.S. Rep 


It is, one supposes, impossible for a document of this kind to please 
everyone or be proof against criticism. What may properly be expected 
of it is that it show itself aware of the difficulties that are involved, 
candidly acknowledge differences of opinion that have been found 
irreconcilable, and, anticipating some criticism at the more contentious 
points, state sufficient grounds for the view advocated. There is often 
a need to find a formula and compose the comprehensive phrase. But 
the more important task is always to reconcile the underlying principles 
and attitudes which are the really divisive things. Otherwise these will 
be clamped together momentarily within the form of words, only to 
spring apart immediately when the words are exposed to the pressure 
of practice or of closer definition. 

I wish I had been able to read the part of The Lambeth Conference 
1958 dealing with “Church Unity and the Church Universal’? without 
such sombre reflections obtruding themselves. The desire for a greater 
degree of unity is finely, fervently and frequently expressed. It makes its 
appearance in the Encyclical Letter, in the allocation of one of the five 
committees to the subject of unity, and in the recorded activities in the 
cause of unity of which the committee’s statement is largely a report. 
Let it be gladly acknowledged — the sections of this report reveal con- 
tacts and interchanges with other churches on a very impressive scale. 
The “ordinary men and women” for whom, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury assured his press conference, the report is primarily intended, 
will be told about churches they did not know existed, and the infor- 
med churchman will learn something of the latest developments in inter- 
church conversations, of the important declaration of the Holy Office 
of the Roman Church “On the Ecumenical Movement,” of the initiation 
of discussions with the Netherlands Reformed Church, and of conti- 
nuing contacts with the Orthodox and other Eastern Churches. These 
relations are rather more varied than those maintained by any other 
church in this country or any other world-wide communion, and we 
must all, I think, be deeply thankful that they exist. The Church of 
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England has often been regarded as a “bridge” church. In the report, 
the form of an impressive bridge is outlined. Whether anyone ever 
passes over the bridge is another question. And is the static character 
of a bridge all too well conserved by the Church of England? The 
shadow of this last unresolved question lies over the report. 

(i) References to unions of churches already made or under considera- 
tion — as everyone knows, there have appeared two main types of plan 
for reunification, respectively exemplified by the Church of South India 
and by the proposed churches of North India and Pakistan and of 
Ceylon. There is no doubt which type commends itself to the writers 
of the report. “We look forward hopefully and with longing to the day 
when there shall be full communion between the CSI and the churches 
of the Anglican Communion” — but alas ! these words are quoted from 
the Lambeth report of ten years ago, and the only difference recorded 
now is that they are used with “an increased sense of assurance.” The 
reason given for this small advance is not that ““amendment of the consti- 
tution” in the six ways set forth in 1948, which were at least theological 
in tone, has taken place. (Perhaps the best thing to do with advisory 
suggestions of this kind whose usefulness has come to an end is just to 
forget them.) The reason given is nontheological and practical — the 
evident — “‘growth in inner unity and in sacramental life.”” On the other 
hand, the reception given to the plans of the two proposed unions is 
much more unconditional, and the relevant resolutions propose the 
establishment of a relation of full communion, subject only to slight 
amendments being made. This means that the principle of immediate 
unification of ministries, together with the rite proposed for effecting 
it, commends itself, as gradual unification and the relevant plan used 
in the case of the CSI do not. It would have been welcome and reas- 
suring if some memorandum had been given why the reasons offered 
by the CSI for not accepting such a scheme had been set aside. What 
has been done here is to endorse a formula and rite which is liable to 
understanding in different ways. It is much to be feared that Lambeth 
finds them satisfactory upon grounds which a proportion of the churches 
concerned would not accept or consider as alone adequate. 

(ii) References to relations between Anglican and Presbyterian 
churches — what Lambeth says here will cause disappointment. To 
commend the committee’s report “for further discussion” and the 
Conversations Report “for wider study” are in no sense momentous 
“resolutions.” “Serious consideration” of possible mutual assimilation 
of the Anglican and Presbyterian Church Orders as suggested in the 
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report is also recommended. But might Anglicans and others not have 
expected some indication of the degree of favour or disfavour with 
which the Conference regarded the comments of its committee? This 
makes me wonder whether the Conference as a whole realised that the 
consideration given by its committee was in fact not serious enough. 
It would be reassuring if we may think this to be the case. Certainly 
the questions as formulated by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland and the answers given in the comments of the committee 
are markedly different in their formal character: the questions really 
appear to open up the theological issues ; the answers appear to close them 
down. One really could have expected a less superficial treatment of the 
suggestion of incorporating the Eidership in the Church of England than 
that indicated by the words “rather attracted to the idea.” Even more 
remarkable is the misunderstanding of the nature of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and also of the meaning and implications 
of the incorporation of the Eldership, which is involved in the suggestion 
that bishops and ministers and lay elders should vote separately in 
matters of doctrine. Such suggestions as these have in fact astounded 
and perplexed the Church of Scotland, and not least those who were 
foremost in advocating the Conversations Report as a basis for advance 
in the cause of unity. 

I fear that the answers given to all six enquiries put to the Anglican 
Church by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland will be 
judged in Scotland to be hurried in composition, inadequate in content, 
and unworthy (and, one may hope, unrepresentative) of such a body 
as (in some indefined sense) subscribes to them. However, rather than 
detail what might seem to be merely individual grievances, I shall here 
take up what in principle demands attention and has certainly not gone 
unremarked in Scotland. I refer to the remarkable statements appearing 
in two of the paragraphs which I will quote. First: “The Anglican 
Churches ought to be ready to recognise the Presbyterian Churches as 
true parts of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, and that 
the spiritual effectiveness of their ministerial orders ought not to be implic- 
itly or explicitly questioned.” Second : “Anglicans conscientiously hold 
that the celebrant of the Eucharist should have been ordained by a 
bishop standing in the historic succession... This conviction... makes 
it in practice impossible to envisage the establishment of fully reciprocal 
intercommunion at any stage short of the adoption of episcopacy by 
the churches of Presbyterian Order.” I do not know whether much care 
was taken with the phrasing of these two statements ; but I fancy that, 
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if the Conversations Report becomes a dead letter, they might well 
serve as epitaph. 

Three things must be said. First, the words do not clearly specify who 
make these statements. In the case of the first, it is the committee’s 
opinion that the Anglican Church ought to be ready to make it; in 
the case of the second, Anglicans (apparently without exception) are 
stated to hold it. One must presume that the committee wants and 
intends to affirm both. But how is it possible for anyone to affirm both 
that a church is a “true part” of the Church Catholic, and at the same 
time that the indispensable proper qualifications for the celebration of 
the Holy Communion are possessed by no one in that Church ? Secondly, 
the phrase “‘adoption of episcopacy” inevitably attracts attention. I fear 
it will be, and possibly can only be, understood as striking an ominous 
note, prejudicial to any successful issue to conversations conducted on 
the basis of the Report. If the words mean what they ordinarily mean, 
they imply the incorporation by Presbyterian Churches of an element 
quite extraneous to themselves. This leads to the third thing which it 
seems necessary to say. The Report on which the committee comments 
neither uses this phrase, nor, so far as I know and understand it, implies 
anything like it. The Conversations laid bare a fact of the greatest 
importance. It was that both the types of ecclesiastical polity engaged 
in them recognised, accepted and gave effect to the element of episcope, 
though of course in different forms, respectively monarchical and 
corporate. It is certainly on this basis that advocates of the Report have 
represented its purport and intention and upon it built all their hopes 
for a successful issue to the conversations. The committee itself expresses 
its recognition of this discovery and even suggests that it was the para- 
mount factor which made a “new approach” possible. But it is impossible 
to see any use made of it in what the committee later says; and the 
phrase “‘adoption of episcopacy” seems to show how little it has been 
allowed to influence its thinking. 

Let me put the matter in this way. The Conversations Report, 
quoted as it is by the committee, expressed the belief that “the churches 
concerned should renounce the method of selecting and measuring such 
faults and errors in the past history of the churches now conferring as 
might be judged to be responsible for our present divisions.” The 
renunciation is wholly commendable. It argued that the churches 
concerned were prepared to look to the future. It showed a wise expect- 
ancy on the part of the Church of England, and on the part of the Church 
of Scotland a fine restraint in view of past references to validity and 
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the like. It now looks as though after all the question of validity cannot 
thus be by-passed. If what the committee says is to stand unchallenged 
and unchanged, it is quite certain to break out again in the institution 
of the Bishop-in-Presbytery (a term which, very notably, is not used 
by the committee). To implement the proposals it makes, the Conversa- 
tions Report suggests that Presbytery would, as it certainly can, and 
for the purpose of discharging the duty of episcope, vested in it, designate 
those who would exercise a specific office. Further, the proposal that 
bishops from the Anglican Church should take part in the setting aside 
and consecrating of these persons is in itself quite acceptable, in terms 
of the statement made by the committee concerning “The Service for 
the Unification of the Ministry,” that there be a “continuance and 
increase of spiritual gifts already received and possessed by each minister.” 
But at this point there seems no trace of this in the mind of the committee, 
and the fateful phrase, “adoption of episcopacy,” seems to preclude it. 
Instead quite another interpretation of the participation of Anglican 
bishops in the institution of Bishops-in-Presbytery seems implied. It is 
something like this. The real authorisation of the Bishops-in-Presbytery 
will come from quite another source and be, if not conferred by the 
Anglican Church, conveyed through it. (Cf. “the special link with the 
Episcopate of the primitive Church which the Anglican Communion 
claims to have preserved” —a phrase suggesting that the real trouble 
is that the idea of the episcopate has in the Anglican Church been 
allowed to break loose from theology.) This is quite different from the 
eliciting and emphasising of elements already present in the corporate 
episcope exercised by Presbytery. It is the addition of an entirely 
extraneous element. The serious implications of this understanding of 
what the Report proposed cannot be overlooked. Since it immediately 
implies the hitherto essentially defective nature of Church of Scotland 
orders, only now rectified from a quite external source, the Church of 
Scotland will certainly find the suggestion inadmissible. I believe that 
the Church of Scotland will be right in finding it so. 

I have two things and not less than two things to say in conclusion. 
The first : It does not appear from what the committee (and the Con- 
ference) has allowed to go out over its name that the Conversations 
Report has been appreciated, its contents studied, or its proposals 
allowed seriously to affect what is said. The second: There certainly 
are, within the Church of England, elements which the committee’s 
comments do not adequately represent, and it may be hoped that these 
elements may make opportunity to challenge the interpretation of the 
committee — and to do so before it is too late. 





COMMENTARY ON THE REPORT ON 
CHURCH UNITY OF THE 
LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF 1958 


by 


J. ROBERT NELSON 


All advocates of church unity have been heartened greatly by the 
recent decisions of the Anglican bishops. The 45 resolutions on questions 
of unity and the 40-page report of the committee make it clear that the 
bishops are in earnest about their “desire to further negotiations and 
conversations with other Churches.” Their words are direct and unequiv- 
ocal. An informed observer of Anglican churches may be astonished by 
the liberality and openness of the resolutions. But he cannot tell from 
reading the report why the more intransigent movement within Angli- 
canism found little room for expression in it. One obvious reason 
for the positive attitude toward church unions is the presence on that 
committee of some of the most important participants in the ecumenical 
movement : Bishops G. K. A. Bell, of honoured memory, A. E. J. Raw- 
linson, I. S. Watkins, K. Riches, A. Dun, W. Q. Lash, A. K. Warren, 
and others. Another is the quite amazing fact that the report is obliged 
to deal with currently active relationships of Anglicans with churches of 
at least fourteen distinct confessional or denominational families! It 
is hardly possible that any other family of churches in the world is so 
much involved in unitive relations as are the Anglicans. 

The bishops are very positive in their appraisal of progress towards 
greater unity, but they are not recklessly enthusiastic. They define care- 
fully their understanding of true unity, in consonance with the four 
conditions of the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral. The unity they seek is 
not of a merely “spiritual” kind. It requires “full Christian fellowship” 


of church members, “sufficient agreement in faith and order, expressing 


itself in free interchange of ministries and fullness of sacramental Com- 
munion.” These are not the conditions of a static form of unity, but of 
a living unity expressed in service and evangelistic mission. It is the 
intention expressed at Lambeth that such visible, experienced church 
unity — “plain for all men to see’’ — will by God’s grace extend to all 
the divided churches in the Church Universal. The realization of this 
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intention would cause a radical transformation of the Anglican Com- 
munion itself, if not even bring the end of it. 

This commentary is written from the standpoint of the Protestant 
churches of the U.S.A. So it is important to stress the boldness and 
comprehensiveness of the Lambeth resolutions. Many Protestants are 
accustomed to think of Anglicanism as a particularly difficult barrier to 
unity, chiefly because of its distinctive beliefs concerning the ministry. 
Now it is evident from both the Lambeth Report and the multiplicity 
of unity conversations involving Anglican churches that no other churches 
are doing more by word and action than they are. 

Furthermore it is evident that non-episcopal churches of America 
are more deeply implicated in unitive relations with Anglicans than they 
realize. The Report mentions only one negotiation in progress in the 
U.S.A., namely, between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Church. But it comments on others in the United Kingdom, 
Europe and Asia which involve churches which are closely related 
to the other great denominational families in America: Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist and Lutheran. Is it not likely that these mutual 
approximations of churches abroad will influence American Episcopalians 
and other Protestants to relax their hesitancy about exploring ways to 
unity ? If Presbyterians and Anglicans, with others, can stand so near 
the threshold of union in North India, why not in North America? If 
the Church of England can enjoy fellowship and, at times, communion 
with the Lutheran churches of Scandinavia, why not the American 
Episcopal and Lutheran churches? Presumably, the doctrinal and 
theological questions involved are not conditioned by geography. 

On the other hand, to be realistic, it may be expected that the very 
positive actions taken at Lambeth will have a negative effect upon the 
attitudes of some American Protestants. One must not underestimate 
the kind of suspicion with which episcopacy and the Anglican liturgical 
tradition are held by certain Protestants. In view of this lack of trust 
and appreciation, the benevolent remarks made in the report about the 
Church of South India and the union efforts in Ceylon and North India 
can make some Protestants suspect these unions of being too Anglican 
already. Theologically speaking, it is dreadful that the very willingness 
of one family of churches to espouse a responsibly constructed plan of 
union should alienate other churches from it. But such would hardly be 
astonishing to one who knows the antipathy of numerous American 
Christians to the Anglican claims made for episcopacy. 
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The problem of reconciling episcopal and non-episcopal ministries 
may not be the most significant one for the unity, mission and obedience 
of the Church. But the Lambeth resolutions remind us again that this 
question is the most difficult one for any negotiations which involve 
Anglicans and the one needing clearest definition. Three ways of unifying 
ministries were before the conference : that of the Church of South India 
with its well-known intentional tolerance of both episcopally and non- 
episcopally ordained ministries for a period of thirty years ; the Ceylon 
scheme with its initial act of unification ; and the North India plan with 
its two-stage unification of, first, the Anglican and Methodist episcopates 
and, second, of the presbyterates. It is clear that the bishops and the 
episcopally ordained presbyters of the C.S.I1. have been accorded full 
recognition by a large portion of the Anglican Communion. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America has most recently agreed to this 
recognition, influenced partly in its decision by the Lambeth resolutions. 
It is also declared in the Report that the Anglicans need have no anxiety 
about the proper desire and intention of the Ceylon and North India 
negotiators to have after union “a ministry acknowledged by every part of 
the Church,” however able they may be to fulfil that desire. This agreeable 
attitude expressed at Lambeth towards the concept of the ministry in 
these Asian union movements is of real importance to other churches in 
their relations to Anglicans. An apprehension frequently expressed is 
that some non-episcopal churches might make, for the sake of union, 
major accommodations to the Anglican form of ministry, and then discover 
that other Anglican churches, because of varying attitudes of church- 
manship within them, might not accord recognition to the ministry of the 
new united church. This is why the plans of union have explicitly stated 
that no one particular theological interpretation of episcopacy should 
prevail. And the Lambeth committee’s acknowledgement of this breadth 
of interpretation allays the apprehension mentioned above. 

Another heartening portion of the report is the sympathetic treatment 
given to the desire of negotiating non-episcopal churches to maintain, 
after union with Anglican churches, the same relations of communion 
and fellowship with other churches as may be held before the union. No 
church would be willing to break off such existing relations as the price 
of union with an Anglican church, and Lambeth recognizes this. More- 
over, the Lambeth committee wisely observes that certain anomalies and 
irregularities of inter-church relationship are unavoidable so long as the 
anomalous situation of denominational division obtains. Division is a 
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theological anomaly in the Church of Jesus Christ, and it cannot be 
healed by the application of rigorously consistent and coherent eccle- 
siological formulae. 

A unique method of securing agreement on the ministry has been 
suggested in the report entitled Relations between Anglican and Presby- 
terian Churches. The essence of this proposal is that the presbyteries of 
the latter churches be regarded as the ‘corporate episcopate’ in which a 
group of persons, rather than an individual, exercises the function of 
overseer. In each presbytery there might be a permanent presiding 
officer, consecrated in the historic episcopal succession, who would give 
such character to the presbytery as might render it fully acceptable to 
Anglicans as the equivalent of the episcopate. The Lambeth committee 
studied this significant document. Without declaring its full opinion on 
the plan, it nevertheless expressed appreciation and encouraged contin- 
uance of conversations along such lines as might lead to inter-communion 
and ultimate union. This permissive attitude may prove to be of impor- 
tance for the relations of the Protestant Episcopal Church with the 
Presbyterian churches in America. An overture to union between these 
bodies came to naught a decade ago. But the new venture in Great 
Britain could have the effect of starting up further conversations in 
America. 

The bishops of Lambeth also received information on recent negotia- 
tions between the Church of England and the Methodist Church of Great 
Britain, as well as between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Church across the Atlantic. Only provisional suggestions 
concerning the plan of bringing these churches into a relation of inter- 
communion were submitted. So all the committee’s report could do was 
welcome this information and urge the further development of negotia- 
tions. However, this general approval was conditioned by the insistence 
that organic union of the churches, not inter-communion, be understood 
as the ultimate goal. This is an important condition, and two things can 
be said about it as it relates to American churches. First, it seems to 
give at last a strong affirmative answer to the question, whether inter- 
communion may be regarded as a legitimate stage on the way to union, 
as a means to the end of union. At Lambeth this view obviously prevailed 
over the conviction often pronounced by Anglicans that communion 
must be the final result and sign of church union. Since most non- 
episcopal churches do not regard inter-communion as only the conse- 
quence of union, this resolution of Lambeth removes much cause for 
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doubts about proceeding towards inter-communion with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

But secondly, it is necessary to add that the condition of ultimate 
union which Lambeth imposed may actually be a hindrance to the 
pursuing of inter-communion with Episcopalians, especially so far as 
some Methodists are concerned. Many of these share the widely held 
view among American Protestants that inter-communion itself is the 
ultimate goal, and that denominational structures should not be threatened 
by a movement towards organic union. While this view is vulnerable 
to theological criticism, it is nonetheless characteristic of numerous 
Americans, including many denominational leaders. And it is fair to 
say, strangely enough, that by giving this conditional approval to the 
conversations with Methodists, the Lambeth Conference may prove to 
have raised new difficulties for the continuation of them. 

[t is possible that the bishops who prepared the report on church unity 
were not calculating the effects of their deliberations upon non-Anglican 
churches. If they had been too conscious of such effects, they would 
not have spoken their mind so openly. But having spoken, they have 
articulated with clarity and conviction what may be regarded as the 
current position of Anglicanism on church unity questions. To this 
writer’s mind, it is a report which should expedite the movement towards 
wider unity in the coming decade. 





THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF 1958 
AND THE PLAN OF CHURCH UNION, 
NORTH INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


by 


V. E. DEVADUTT 


Many people have eagerly awaited the Lambeth Conference’s judg- 
ment or opinion on some of the pending schemes or plans for Church 
union in many parts of the world. Of such schemes or plans, the one 
for a united church in North India and in Pakistan is not only one 
of the most advanced in that it has been submitted last year to the 
negotiating Churches in a complete form for their action, but it is also 
the most comprehensive in that more diverse traditions have been 
involved in the negotiations than anywhere else and ever before. The 
Lambeth’s Committee on Church Unity has on the whole made a very 
favourable report to Lambeth Conference on the Plan of North India 
and Pakistan (hereinafter to be called the Plan). Obviously the Anglican 
Communion’s continued study of the life of the Church of South India 
and its conversations with this Church during the last ten years have 
helped Lambeth’s Committee to understand more sympathetically than 
before some of the problems that any attempt at church union is likely 
to involve. Some problems similar to those that arose out of the union 
in South India that troubled the Lambeth of 1948 do not seem to 
trouble the Lambeth of 1958. For this we ought to be grateful to the 
pioneering venture in South India. However, Lambeth’s Committee 
on Church Unity made certain recommendations to Lambeth Con- 
ference and the latter has not only endorsed these recommendations 
but has made the acceptance of the recommendations concerning the 
unification of the ministry practically a condition to enable the churches 
and Provinces of the Anglican Communion to enter into full commu- 
nion with the Church of North India/Pakistan when it comes into 
existence. Why is this condition being made? Is this likely to create 
difficulties of at least a temporary kind and involve the postponement 
of union which the Negotiating Committee in North India was hoping 
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would be consummated in 1960? While it is only this Committee which 
can answer these questions, this article is an attempt of one standing 
now outside the situation to assess the merits of Lambeth’s condition 
vis-a-vis the known reasons for the particular form of the Act of Uni- 
fication that Negotiating Committee in North India agreed on eventually. 

The Services of Inauguration of Union which would include the 
Act of Unification involve the following steps: The first and decisive 
step is the formal consummation of union itself. A united church hav- 
ing now come into existence by the decisive action that the Churches 
previously in negotiation have taken, this united church proceeds to 
make certain acts of its own. The first of these acts is the preliminary 
bringing in together of the two episcopates (Anglican and Methodist). 
With regard to this first act we are told by the Rev. William Stewart, 
the Secretary of the Negotiating Committee, that the intention of the 
act is not to be construed as providing an episcopate for the United 
Church before the actual unification of the ministry, for such episcopate 
is to come only through the unification of the ministry and subsequent 
appointment of bishops. The preliminary bringing in together of the 
two episcopates according to Rev. William Stewart is to set aside “the 
difficulty which arises from the fact that they have belonged to two 
different episcopates” '. Lambeth’s requirement is “that the unification 
of the ministry as far as concerns bishops should be completed in a 
single act” * and the result of such an act would be, according to the Lam- 
beth Report, not only that the unification of the two episcopates will have 
taken place, but also that the episcopate thus unified will have been com- 
missioned *. If the intention of the Negotiating Committee is correctly 
interpreted by its secretary and if the present writer understands this 
interpretation correctly, the bishops of Lambeth would seem to require 
that which the negotiating churches deliberately want to avoid. The 
issue here seems to be whether an episcopate for the United Church 
should be ready before the unification of the ministry or whether it 
should emerge as part of the unification of the ministry, and the Nego- 
tiating Committee obviously took great pains to safeguard the provi- 
sion that the episcopate for the new church shall come only through 
the unification of the ministries of the former separate churches. The 
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second and third acts of the new united church would seem to make 
this abundantly clear. The second act is the Representative Act of the 
Unification of the Ministry. In this act at the beginning “three ministers 
chosen beforehand and including one bishop (italics ours) will receive 
the laying-on of hands with the appropriate words, from representative 
ministers of all the churches now united. Thereafter, as fully com- 
missioned ministers of the United Church, these three will officiate 
for all the other ministers present who will participate.” 1 On the second 
day, that is, after the Representative Act of Unification of the Ministry 
there will be another service for “The Declaration and Confirmation 
of the Appointment of Existing Bishops and the Consecration of New 
Bishops.” # 

Why this concern to secure the unification of the ministry before 
the episcopate is formally provided for the United Church? On read- 
ing the Plan, including the services proposed for the Inauguration and 
related statements by various members of the Negotiating Committee, 
one gathers the impression that the Negotiating Committee was anxious 
to keep loyal to the affirmation obviously made by all the churches 
involved in the negotiations that they acknowledge each others’ min- 
istries “‘as ministries of Christ in His Word and Sacraments” and “that 
all their ministries have been in God’s providence manifestly used by 
the Holy Spirit in His work of enlightening the world, converting sinners 
and perfecting saints... etc.” * Further the act of unification with the 
mutual laying-on of hands “does not imply a denial of the reality of 
the ordination previously received by those now seeking to become 
presbyters in the Church of North India/Pakistan ; it is not reordina- 
tion ; nor is it presumed to bestow again the grace, gifts, character or 
authority that have already been bestowed upon them.” * Rev. William 
Stewart makes it clear beyond doubt that the procedures adopted for 
the unification of the ministry including the unification of the existing 
episcopates (Anglican and Methodist) are meant to avoid any implica- 
tion on the one hand that a discrimination is being made as between 
various ministries Owing to their past traditions and on the other that 
“a series of separate contributions of grace which might be thought 


Church Union: News and Views, May 1957, p. 20. 
* Services Proposed for Use at the Inauguration, p. 11. 
% Services Proposed for Use at the Inauguration, p. 7. 
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of as being the possession of the uniting bodies” ? are now being brought 
together for mutual supplementation. The scruple in this regard is 
not with a view to maintaining a sense of self-esteem or prestige of the 
various ministries, but a situation implying any suggestion of a judg- 
ment on the past validity of any ministry is bound to involve the admis- 
sion that people in that ministry have all along been deceiving them- 
selves. This for anybody is intolerable, spiritually and theologically. 
The Lambeth Committee on Church Unity is fully appreciative of the 
desire of the Negotiating Committee to be loyal in all that they do to 
the affirmation of the churches in negotiation that they acknowledge 
each others’ ministries as ministries fully of Christ, for it notes that 
one of the functions of the liturgical forms to be used at the services 
of inauguration is to avoid raising the question “as to the relative suf- 
ficiency, reality or effectiveness of the various ministries which are 
brought to be unified.” * And yet the suggestion that the Lambeth 
Committee made to Lambeth Conference, which would have the effect 
of creating and commissioning an episcopate for the United Church 
before the respective ministries of all the uniting churches are unified, 
would seem to bear the possibility of nullifying or at least minimizing 
the intention of the mutually-made affirmation referred to above. The 
Act of Unification is neither a supplemental ordination nor a reordina- 
tion but since the several ministries are ministries of churches in a 
state of division and consequently subject to severe limitation in scope 
and authority, the Act of Unification is designed to overcome this 
limitation and to extend the scope and authority of these ministries to 
be co-extensive with the United Church and the Church Universal in 
so far as it may be possible. Since, however, no human mind can know 
what a limitation contingent on the sin of division really means, prayers 
are earnestly offered in the mutual laying-on of hands that God in His 
wisdom and mercy may bestow on these several ministries whatever 
“of the fulness of Christ’s grace, commission and authority each may 
need for the performance of his proper office in the Church of North 
India/Pakistan.” * The possibility of the nullification of the intent of 
the affirmation that the uniting churches recognize each other’s min- 
istries as fully ministries of Christ arises from two implications of Lam- 


! Church Union: News and Views, May 1957, p. 20 
2 Lambeth Report 2: 36 
3 The Plan, pp. 55d, 56. 
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beth Committee’s recommendations. First, before the unification of 
the ministries there stands an episcopate ready for the laying-on of hands 
on presbyters seeking ministry in the United Church, with the possible 
implication that ministry is to be perfected by the episcopal laying-on 
of hands. Secondly, the episcopate having been commissioned earlier, 
no bishop would submit himself to the actual act of unification of min- 
istries as proposed by the Negotiating Committee. According to the 
Plan, in the Representative Act of Unification of the Ministries, ‘‘one 
representative minister from each of the Churches now united will lay 
hands on three ministers, who have been chosen beforehand, one of 
whom shall be a bishop.” ? In fairness to Lambeth Committee it must 
be reported that it recommended that in the unification of the episcopates 
representative ministers from all the uniting churches should take part 
in the laying-on of hands on the bishops. It is likely that the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that this form of the unification of the episcopates 
meets the need for the unification of the total ministries. If this were 
the belief of the Committee, with due respect to it, it must be stated 
that it fails fully to appreciate the spiritual significance of the method 
that the Negotiating Committee has adopted. This spiritual significance 
lies in the fact that the Bishops kneel along with presbyters for the receiv- 
ing of the laying-on of hands and that they shall be real participants 
in the supremely significant act of the unification of the totality of 
divided ministries. If the Lambeth Committee believes that its recom- 
mendations to Lambeth Conference were primarily a matter of secur- 
ing a better method at the Service of Inauguration and that it sees no 
theological objection to the method approved by the Negotiating Com- 
mittee, then in the judgment of this writer the Negotiating Committee’s 
method seems to have greater integrity from the point of view of the 
principle of comprehension. The principle of comprehension, to be 
what it should be, means not only the acceptance of the three main 
streams of the church’s tradition, namely, the Episcopal, the Pres- 
byterian and the Congregational so that they may exist alongside each 
other, but a real synthesis of them into a wholeness. The act of uni- 
fication involving the unification of the totality of the ministries of the 
uniting churches through one single method and in a unitary act is 


1 Ibid., p. 58. 
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likely to symbolize this more effectively than through separate methods 
and divided acts." 

The Lambeth Committee seems, however, to feel that its recom- 
mendation is designed to remove all “doubt or scruple”’, presumably 
with regard to the office of the bishop as seen in the light of the Act 
of Unification. On the other hand the committee “warmly approves” 
all the statements and aims and intentions as set forth in the Plan with 
regard to the ministry. When churches of such diverse tradition as 
those involved in the negotiations in North India seek to draft a Plan 
of union, it is almost impossible to secure a draft so perfect that it leaves 
no one with any scruple! In the light of this fact, the Plan is a miracle 
and no one can attribute it to human wisdom. The Holy Spirit has 
been guiding the Negotiating Committee. The negotiators have made 
every effort to meet Anglican scruples in that they admit in the Plan 
that there may be different interpretations of the rite of the mutual 
laying-on of hands, thus not denying the right of a scrupulous Anglican 
to see in the rite what his conscience, under the guidance and judgment 
of the Holy Spirit, is constrained to see. The negotiators have also 
solemnly affirmed in the Plan their faith that God will “assuredly answer 
their prayers that any differences” as they are known to God “between 
ministries not hitherto episcopally ordained and those already so 
ordained will be... transcended.” * 

Though the Lambeth Conference has made the Lambeth Committee’s 
recommendation concerning the service for the unification of ministry 
a condition to enable Anglican Churches and Provinces to enter into 
full communion with the Church of North India/Pakistan, it is to be 
hoped that in the light of its otherwise very sympathetic and favourable 
attitude there will be sympathetic conversations between the represent- 
atives of Lambeth and the Negotiating Committee, leading to the con- 
summation of the union at an early date. 





* Among the negotiating Churches, those of the Presbyterian tradition strongly hold 
to the conviction that they indeed possess the ‘‘episcope’’ and any act of unification based 
on the principle of comprehension should do justice to this position. 

2 The Plan, p. 57. 
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REPORT 
ON THE CONVERSATION CONCERNING HOLY COMMUNION 
IN THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH 


The Council of the German Evangelical Church and the Conference of 
Churches (leaders of all member churches of the German Evangelical Church) 
received on July 25, 1958 a report concerning the results of the work over 
a period of ten years of the commission concerning Holy Communion. The 
commission reported that all except one of the members had accepted the 
eight theses which had been formulatde together. It was decided to publish 
theses in order that they may be studied seriously and that the conversation 
may bg continued. 

The theses have been published in German together with explanations by 
Prof. H. Gollwitzer, Bishop H. Meyer and Professor W. Kreck (“Zur Lehre 
vom Heiligen Abendmahl.”” Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen 1958). The follow- 
ing translation is an unofficial translation for which the Ecumenical Review 
alone bears responsibility. 

The text of Preamble and Theses is as follows : 


PREAMBLE 
concerning the theses on Holy Communion which have been formulated and 
unanimously adopted by the commission 


In the theses which the commission on the conversation concerning Holy 
Communion in the Evangelical German Church formulated and adopted 
unanimously on November | and 2, 1957 on the basis of considerable prepar- 
atory work, expression is given to what theologians of the Lutheran, Reformed 
and United confessions in the Evangelical Church of Germany, can say 
together to-day in the light of the results of recent exegetical studies on the 
New Testament, about the nature, the gift and the reception of the Holy 
Communion. 

These theses do not pretend to offer a full exposition of the theological 
doctrine of the Holy Communion. That is why the individual participants 
could accept the omission of specific points which they considered as impor- 
tant ; they are however convinced that they have not left out anything for the 
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sake of a compromise, which is indispensable for the understanding of the 
nature, the gift and the reception of the Holy Communion. 

What the result of the work done so far means for the question of inter- 
communion and relationship between the churches is a subject for further 
theological consideration. 

The way in which the work has been done so far, has according to the 
commission proved to be the right one and gives reason to hope that a continua- 
tion along the same lines will not be without result. 


WHAT DO WE, AS MEMBERS OF THE ONE APOSTOLIC CHURCH, UNDERSTAND AS 
DECISIVE IN WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS ABOUT HOLY COMMUNION ? 


First Thesis 


(1) The Communion, which we celebrate, is based on its institution by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who died for us and rose again, and is in accordance 
with his commandment. 


(2) In the Communion the Risen Lord invites His followers to His table, 
thus enabling them to participate here and now in the future fellowship of the 


Kingdom of God. 


Second Thesis 


(1) In the Communion Jesus Christ Himself acts, under what the Church 
does, as the Lord who is present in the Holy Spirit, through His Word. 

(2) Like preaching, baptism and the special promise of the forgiveness of 
sins, Communion is one of the ways in which Christ bestows upon us the gifts 
of the Gospel of salvation. 


Third Thesis 


(1) Communion is an act of worship by the congregation assembled in 
the name of Jesus. 


(2) In the Communion the Holy Supper is indissolubly bound up with 
the oral preaching of the redemptive death of Jesus. 

(3) Accompanied by prayer, thanksgiving and praise, bread and wine are 
taken, the Lord’s words of institution are pronounced, and the bread and wine 
are distributed to the congregation to be eaten and drunk. 


(4) In the Communion we commemorate the death of Christ, through 
which God has reconciled the world to Himself once and for all; in it we 
confess the presence of the Risen Lord in our midst and joyfully await His 


return, as those called to share His glory in the final consummation. 
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Fourth Thesis 


The words spoken by Our Lord Jesus Christ when He offered the bread 
and wine tell us what He himself gives in this Supper to all who participate 
in it: He, the crucified and risen Lord, permits us to participate, through the 
bread and the wine, in His body and His blood given for all, thus enabling 
us through the Holy Spirit to share in the victory of His Lordship, so that 
through faith in His promise we may receive forgiveness of sins, life and bliss. 


Fifth Thesis 


It is therefore not appropriate to interpret what happens in the Communion 
in any of the following ways : 

(a) to teach that, through the words pronounced by Our Lord when He 
instituted the Last Supper, the bread and wine are transformed into a super- 
natural substance, and cease to be bread and wine; 

(b) to teach that a repetition of the act of salvation takes place in the 
Communion ; 

(c) to teach that the matter presented in the reception of Holy Communion 
is either purely natural or purely supernatural ; 

(d) to teach that two parallel but separate processes take place, one a 
physical and the other a spiritual form of eating ; 


(e) to teach that physical participation in the Communion ensures salva- 


tion, or that participation in the Body and Blood of Christ is a purely spiritual 
event. 


Sixth Thesis 


(1) Jesus Christ, who has saved us from the wrath of God, is both the 
beginning and the Head of a new creation. 
(2) Through Him we, who receive His Body and Blood, are united in 


His Body, the Church, and participate in the New Covenant which God has 
instituted through the blood of Jesus. 


(3) The Communion places us in a fellowship of brethren and thus proves 
that the things which enslave and divide us in this present world have been 
broken down in Christ, and that, amid the sinners whom He has redeemed, 
the Lord has inaugurated a new humanity. 


Seventh Thesis 


(1) The Communion places us on the way of Christ’s Cross. The Cross 
leads us to the reality of this world. Where we are weak, there the grace of 
God is strong. If we die, we live with Him. His victory is still concealed by 
temptation and suffering. That is why the Lord feeds us through His Supper, 
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in order to strengthen us for the struggle into which he sends His people, and 
to arm us against sentimentalism and indolence, so as to prevent us from 
anticipating the future in false dreams or from throwing up the gauntlet in 
despair. 

(2) In the fellowship bestowed by Him in Communion we are brothers. 
This fellowship depends for its life on the love with which He first loved us. 
He, the righteous, has received us, the unrighteous. He the free, has received 
us, who are bound. He, who is exalted, has received us who are debased. 
Therefore we also must share all that we are and have with those who need us. 


Eighth Thesis 


(1) Faith receives what is promised to it and builds on this promise, not 
on its own worthiness. 


(2) The Word of God warns us against irreverence for or misuse of the 
Holy Communion, so that we do not sin against the greatness of this gift 
and bring down God’s judgment upon us. 


(3) Because the Lord is rich toward all who call upon Him, all the members 
of His Church are called to the Last Supper, and forgiveness of sins is promised 
to all who long for His righteousness. 


The following have declared that they agree with these 
theses and with the preamble : 


Dr. BIZER Dr. Vv. LOEWENICH 
Dr. BORNKAMM Dr. MEYER 

Dr. BRUNNER Dr. MICHEL 

Dr. DELEKAT Dr. NIESEL 

Dr. GOLLWITZER Dr. SCHLINK 

Dr. IWAND Dr. SCHWEIZER 
Dr. JEREMIAS Dr. VOGEL 

Dr. KASEMANN Dr. WEBER 

Dr. KRECK Dr. WOLF 

Dr. KUHN 


THE TRAIL OF THE FAITH AND ORDER DOCUMENTS 


A phenomenal scholar and magnanimous soul, Frederick Doyle Kershner, 
may have been responsible for my archival bent. He had memorized whole 
books, and could quote extensively his favourite poet, Browning. I became 
the secretary to this great scholar in 1925, and later took over some of his 
courses of instruction in seminary. The vast information he could command 
by memory I was obliged to organize in notebooks and indexes. 
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How long before 1925 he began to teach a course on “The History of 
Christian Union” may be lost to record ; certainly it was among the earliest 
in this field. I became responsible for this course early in the 30s. It was 
only natural that I should begin to gather and keep for use in this course the 
literature of the young Faith and Order movement. Memory is vivid of my 
disappointment in not being in a position, as a seminary student, to go to 
Lausanne to be within reach of the conference there in 1927. Upon marriage 
the next year and a honeymoon abroad, my wife and I paid a sentimental 
respect to Lausanne by routing our travel that way. 

Pastoral years intervened. Renewal of seminary teaching in 1941 meant 
return to a course on the growing ecumenical movement. Again the published 
materials of Faith and Order were sought. It was not easy to find adequate 
files, or extra copies of the publications that could be obtained for my use. 

Another problem was that there was no list or other record to guide a 
search for the official, numbered publications, most of which at first had 
been small pamphlets but some of which were now running to nearly book 
size. As I wrote to churchmen who had participated in the great conferences, 
or in the smaller commission meetings where the texts of many publications 
were prepared, as members of commissions or as major officers, replies 
indicated that these men usually assumed that someone certainly must be 
responsible for recording and preserving these historic documents. 

The truth of the matter was precisely what takes place in all great move- 
ments newly designed to render a needed service : its leaders were so concerned 
about the valuable work they were doing that the keeping of records seemed 
utterly incidental. Q.E.D. — the records were not kept ! 

I began to compile lists of the official Faith and Order documents, in type- 
written form, and sent them to various officers and workers, for two reasons. 
One purpose was to get advice about the correctness of the listings ; the other 
was to seek copies of the documents for preservation. My files contain letters 
of perhaps a dozen years ago, from persons now very highly placed, expressing 
occasional annoyance about raising such minor questions. 

One problem was immediately apparent — and is still not entirely absent. 
While the official, numbered (though not a/ways numbered — or dated !) 
editions were known, various printers obtained permission to reprint certain 
editions for which a demand existed, and new, popular and widely used copies 


appeared. Of course, in this world-wide movement many languages were 
used, so translations were needed. Some national groups proceeded to make 
their own language editions, which might or might not contain all of a given 
text — or an exact text. We know today of Faith and Order documents in 
fourteen languages, and I have rumour of another in Japanese. 

The search for the documents and the effort to compile a correct list of 
only the official publications, and their reprints and versions, became a 
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fascinating hobby. Visits to Great Britain and Europe enabled me to pursue 
it in person and “‘on the ground.” 

The check list was made in such a form as not only to list the documents 
by title, with dates and other data concerning translations and reprints, but 
also to show in what major centres or libraries the various items were held. 
An amazing fact became apparent : for Series I alone, 1910-1948, one hundred 
and two numbered publications were recorded, with enough reprints to make 
250 separate items — and my modest private collection was second in size 
as compared to that of any other holder. The best file was in the hands of 
the Reverend Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, who was long the American Secretary 
of Faith and Order. It was through his kind suggestion that the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches in 1953 asked me to take a 
post as Honorary Archivist (leaving out the word Honorary would have 
involved remuneration and aid all efforts of libraries and other centres in 
building Faith and Order files. 

Some odd episodes have transpired in the work. One summer I spent 
a day at Christ Church College, Oxford, where Canon Leonard Hodgson 
served as Regius Professor of Theology and as Theological Secretary of 
Faith and Order. Showing to him the list of documents and centres that needed 
certain copies (most of them needed most of the publications), he kindly 
gave me access to the “dungeon” below his apartment where excess copies 
had been thrown — and for which the pulp makers were to call and take 
them away within a few days. His guess was that nothing needed would be 
found. There were no lights in the partially dirt-walled hole, so an electrician 
and helper for opening bundles were employed in the cause. We came up 
hours later marked with ancient academic dust—and with a stack of 
needed papers some two feet high. 

In visits to various persons, further copies, sometimes only a single but 
valued one, were obtained. Pére Dumont presides over the splendid library 
gathered by the Abbé Portal, rich in Eastern publications, near Paris. By 


his kind aid useful exchanges were made. A Lutheran pastor of Germany 
moved to Australia and took along a splendid set of early Faith and Order 
papers gathered during his participation in European meetings. A few years 
of correspondence resulted in our acquiring these printings. Busy men of 
rank have kindly aided our cause when they were informed of it. 


Many libraries have regulations which cannot be ignored despite their 
desire to cooperate in this needed enterprise. The Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California has a splendid collection 
of Faith and Order papers. These were acquired by that library as examples 
of area printing art and not because of any interest in the subject matter. 
They can be seen and used only in the library, for nothing is ever lent, not 
even to the Library of Congress. However, full aid was given in providing 
microfilm of needed versions. 
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By means not even known to the library itself the Municipal Library of 
Dijon, France, found itself in possession of one of the better files. From 
what the few facts enable us to surmise, one guess is that the industrious 
and learned attorney, Robert F. Gardiner, a true father of the Faith and 
Order movement, spent student and other periods in Dijon, and while he 
was presiding over the publication of so many of the earlier documents of 
Faith and Order he sent copies to the library he had come to respect and 
appreciate. Long correspondence and a visit resulted in this expression 
from Dijon: we have the papers ; they are not in our field of interest ; but 
we are a part of the Bibliothéque Nationale de France and can release nothing 
without authority from Paris. To anyone acquainted with the tribulations of 
even getting a book from the stacks to read in the national library in Paris, 
this seemed an impossible task. But, we were able to offer certain items in 
trade to both Paris and Dijon, and the exchange was effected — in due time. 
A letter from the head of the library at Dijon expresses his own surprise at 
the results. Paris wrote: do not expect such a thing to happen again. But, 
the enterprise gave me pleasant visits to all these places and many valued 
experiences. Bureaucracies can be formidable, but even bureaucrats are en- 
tirely human. 

The result is that we now have in book form a printed Check List of 
Series I documents, 1910-1948. It is available from the offices of WCC, or 
from my office. We also have a microfilm giving the text of all of the known 
publications. Of course, we are at work on service editions of the open 
Series II, 1948 —. Occasionally minor changes in our listings must be made, 
for there is no one centre or library where all the papers may be seen and 
compared. Our hope is to make the file at Geneva the best. Ten official 
places of deposit have been appointed. They are (1) the WCC library, Geneva ; 
(2) the Faith and Order office, Geneva (a file provided by the former London 
office, through the kindness of Canon Oliver Tomkins) ; (3) Oekumenische 
Centrale, Frankfurt, Germany ; (4) Lambeth Palace Library, London ; (5) office 
of the Honorary Archivist (presently Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas) ; (6) William Adams Brown Ecumenical Library, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; (7) General Theological Seminary, New York ; (8) 
Federated Theological Faculty, Chicago; (9) Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California ; (10) Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

There is still much need for help in locating documents for these centres. 
It is hoped that this article will elicit aid from many readers indicating where 
copies may be found. 

A. T. De Groot. 
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ATLANTA CLERGYMEN ON RACIAL INTEGRATION 


The following is the text of a statement issued in November 1958 on the racial 
crisis in the Southern States of the USA signed by 312 clergymen in Atlanta, 
Georgia, representing seventeen Protestant, Orthodox and Jewish denominations : 


On November 3, 1957, a statement dealing with the racial crisis in the 
South, and signed by eighty Atlanta ministers, was released for publication. 
The fact that this statement, often referred to as “The Atlanta Manifesto,” 
received widespread publicity through the secular and religious press, radio, 
and television, not only in the South but across the nation and abroad, was 
an eloquent commentary upon the nature of the crisis in which we are involved 
and upon the failure of many of our leaders to confront the problems of our 
day in a spirit of realism. 

Six principles set forth in this statement as essential to the solution of our 
problem may be summarized as follows : 

1. Freedom of speech must at all costs be preserved. 

2. As Americans and as religious leaders, we have an obligation to obey 
the law. 

3. The public school system must not be destroyed. 


4. Hatred and scorn for those of another race, or for those who hold a 
position different from our own, can never be justified. 

5. Communication between responsible leaders of the races must be 
maintained. 

6. Our difficulties cannot be solved in our own strength or in human 
wisdom, but only through prayer and in obedience to the will of God. 


Deepening Danger 


The months which have elapsed since the signing of that statement have 
been a period of deepening danger. The events of the recent past have been 
such as to call for growing concern on the part of all responsible citizens. 
In the light of these events, we are more convinced than ever of the fundamental 
truth of these six principles. It is abundantly clear that they cannot be ignored 
with impunity. 

Because of our involvement in this situation, as citizens and religious 
leaders, it has seemed to many Atlanta clergymen that some further statement 
on their part is appropriate. Out of that conviction comes this second state- 
ment. Once more we speak as individual citizens of Georgia and of the United 
States, having authority to represent no one other than ourselves. Once more 
we speak in humility and penitence. At the same time we speak out of the 
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deep conviction of our souls as to what is right. We believe some facts are 
now so clear as to throw additional light upon the problems which confront us. 


It is clearer now than ever before that, at all cost, freedom of speech must 
be preserved. During the year which has passed, it has not become easier to 
speak the truth concerning our situation. There are still forces which seek to 
deny freedom of thought and of expression to all who do not insist upon 
maintaining a rigid pattern of segregation. Economic reprisals, social ostra- 
cism and even physical violence are constant threats to those who do not 
conform. Such threats strike at the very heart of democracy. As we insist 
upon the right of honest conviction, whether right or wrong, to be heard, we 
would pay tribute to the courageous individuals and groups in various walks 
of life, who have insisted that our problem must be faced in a spirit of realism, 
of sanity and of good will. 


II 


It is clearer now than ever before that we must obey the law. Those who 
insist that the decision of the Supreme Court on segregation in the public 
schools has no binding force do great injury to our people. The Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Constitution has the effect of law in our country. 


It is possible for that court to err, just as it is possible for Congress to enact 
bad laws. The citizens of our country have the right to work through legal 
processes to secure the correction of judicial errors, or the repeal of undesirable 
legislation. They do not have the right to defy laws simply because they 
personally hold them to be unwise or harmful. A policy of obeying only 
those laws or those rulings of the courts with which we agree leads to anarchy. 
It is time for us to face up to the fact that, under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, made in the discharge of its constitutional authority, enforced segrega- 
tion in the public schools is now without support in, and contrary to, national 
law. At times in her history the Church has opposed civil law in the name of 
the claims of the higher laws of God. However, we believe that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and its provisions for human rights is in accord with 
divine law, and we must, therefore, learn to live with and under the law. 
We do not believe in the wisdom of massive integration and are sincerely 
opposed to the amalgamation of the races. We reaffirm our conviction that 
the integrity of each race should be maintained on a basis of mutual esteem 
and free choice, rather than of force. There are some areas in which some 
integration in schools at this time would be possible without insurmountable 
difficulty, as has already been demonstrated in certain sections of the South, 
while there are other areas where such integration would involve needless 
hardship and grave danger. We have the hope that, if our leaders will offer 
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evidence of good faith toward providing constitutional rights for all citizens, 
the Federal Government will be willing to leave the working out of details 
in local hands. We believe it is possible, under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, for a state to take reasonable steps to comply with the law of the land 
and at the same time give due consideration to local situations and avoid 
an indiscriminate desegregation of the public schools. 


It is clearer now than ever before that the public school system must be 
preserved. Many of our people have been led to believe that through some 
fictitious legal device we could close our public schools and still provide for 
public education through tax funds. Recent developments in Arkansas and 
Virginia serve to make it abundantly clear that any such hope is based solely 
upon wishful thinking. The choice which confronts us now is either the 
end of an enforced segregation in public schools or no public schools whatever. 
We are alarmed to note that many political leaders are apparently willing to 
offer no better solution than the closing of public schools and the destruction 
of public education in order to maintain what has been inappropriately 
described as “our sacred way of life.” It is inconceivable that the South 
should deliberately destroy its dearly bought system of public education. 
The results of such action in the impoverishment of countless lives and the 


loss to our section, even from a purely economic viewpoint, would be a tragedy 
of the first magnitude. It is not likely that the South would ever recover fully 
from the consequences of such action. Obviously, the closing of public 
schools means a small and favoured portion of our youth would be educated 


in private institutions, while the great majority, white and negro, would 
receive no school training worthy of the name. No democratic society can 
tolerate that situation, nor do we believe our citizens wish to sacrifice the 
welfare of our youth. 

In this connection we would voice an emphatic protest against any sugges- 
tion that church property be used as a means of circumventing the law of 
the nation. The churches and synagogues owe a tremendous debt to the 
state and this we believe they would gladly repay in any legitimate way pos- 
sible. There are times when the educational equipment of the churches should 
be offered to supplement the public school buildings in providing space for 
our growing school population, provided that the separation of church and 
state shall always be recognized and maintained in such an agreement. We 
concur that churches and synagogues have the right, as they have always 
had, to engage as they may deem wise in educational enterprise in the interest 
of their constituencies. We believe however, their facilities should not be 
offered nor demanded as a means for defying the constituted authority of 
our national government. 


13 
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IV 


It is clearer now than ever before that hatred and scorn for those of another 
race, or for those who hold a position different from our own, can never be 
justified. All hatred between races and groups within society carries with it 
the constant threat of violence and bloodshed, as has been evidenced by the 
bombing of churches, synagogues and schools even while this statement was 
being prepared. Defiance of one law leads to disrespect for all law. We 
would call upon our political leaders scrupulously to avoid the type of inflam- 
matory utterance which has characterized too many public pronouncements 
in recent months and exert an influence for sanity, for justice and for kindness. 
We believe that multitudes of voters in the South as in all America are far 
more prepared to respond to and support fairminded and statesmanlike 
attitudes and policies in political life than these men have realized. In any 
event, political power is by no means so important as to justify its attainment 
by the sacrifice of justice, of kindness and of truth, and by the unleashing 
of those emotions which threaten the very life of our people. 


Vv 


It is clearer now than ever before that communication between responsible 
leaders of the races must be maintained. The time of danger is also the time 
of opportunity. It may well be that we are passing through that darkest 
hour which comes just before the dawn. Never has there been greater need 
than now for men of good will in both races to voice their convictions, to 
exert their influence and to maintain open lines of communication. We are 
heartened by the intelligent concern and struggle of an increasing number 
of groups who are facing the issue and its implications. We are likewise 
heartened by the constructive results which are coming from those lines of 
communication which do exist between the races. 


VI 


It is clearer now than ever before that our difficulties cannot be solved 
in our own strength or in human wisdom, but only through prayer, obedience 
to God and under His blessing. The situation which confronts us is one 
which calls for sincere penitence, for earnest prayer, for clear thought and for 
courageous action. 

Believing sincerely in the principles set forth in this statement, we therefore 
propose the following practical steps : 


1. We appeal to our churches and synagogues to encourage and promote 
within their followship a free and intelligent discussion of the issues we confront. 
We believe such discussion should and would give careful consideration 


to the moral, spiritual and legal aspects of the crisis we face in our beloved 
Southland. 
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2. We appeal to our community and state leaders to give their most creative 
thought to maintaining a sound public school plan. Such plan must be con- 
sistent with the law of the land, respect and preserve the rights of all citizens 
and assure the preservation of our system of public education. 

3. We request the appointment of a citizens’ commission to preserve the 
harmony of our community. Public officials of our city have earned the tribute 
of the nation for their refusal to condone violence and their efforts to realize 
worthy race relations. We believe that in the future the need will be great 
for the support of calm, intelligent public opinion. Atlanta possesses business, 
civic, educational, legal, political and religious leadership of the quality to 
afford this support. 

We, therefore, request that representatives of this leadership from the 
races involved be formed into a citizens’ commussion to advise and assist 
in maintaining harmony and goodwill among ail our classes. 

Every section of our state also possesses the same able leadership. We, 
therefore, believe that the appointment of a similar citizens’ commission 
by the State Administration would serve to preserve harmony among the 
citizens of Georgia. 

We call upon all citizens to unite with us in dedicating ourselves to the 
solution of our problems humbly, patiently, in a spirit of realism and with 
God’s help. 
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The larger questions of “Integration” 


It is to be hoped that many of our readers will read the brochure of Bishop 
Lesslie Newbigin, part of which is published in this issue. These pages from 
the chairman of the International Missionary Council put the discussion con- 
cerning the integration of the IMC and the WCC on the level on which it belongs, 
that is on the level of a serious reflection on the total task and mission of the 
Church. The integration issue has of course organizational aspects and it is 
inevitable that the churches and councils should give attention to these aspects, 
but the real purpose of the integration will not be accomplished if these larger 
and deeper issues are not faced and if integration does not become an opportunity 
to ask whether, in the light of biblical insight and of the realities of the modern 
world, the churches have given to missions the spiritual place which they should 
have and whether missions have thought deeply enough about their share in the 
building up of the Church at home as well as abroad. Since we are still at the 
beginning of this discussion we should in the first place concentrate on the ques- 
tions which Bishop Newbigin raises rather than on the answers which he gives. 
If we agree that these are the real questions, we have at least a starting point 
for the wider ecumenical conversation. In this connection the study on “The 
Word of God and the Church’s missionary obedience’ which is now beginning, 
is of special significance. It is to be hoped that that study will concentrate on 
the crucial question of the relation between the mission of the Church in general 
and the duty of all churches in East and West to participate in missions outside 
their own immediate territory. 

It is difficult to believe one’s eyes when one reads in a Christian magazine 
this astounding sentence : “‘Ecumenism, as interpreted by the World Council 
of Churches, has sounded the death knell of Christian missions.” Since people 
who have such a completely distorted view of the real purpose of integration 
are obviously unwilling to be convinced by words we will have to show them by 
our deeds that they are profoundly mistaken. Our hope is that a day will come 
soon when we can say : “Ecumenism, as interpreted by the World Council of 
Churches, has proved to be a blessing to Christian missions, and Missions, 
as interpreted by the International Missionary Council, have proved a blessing 
to the ecumenical cause.” We can, right now, prepare for the coming of that 
day. 
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Twenty-Five Years Ecumenical Press Service 


Twenty-five years ago the International Christian Press and Information 
Service was founded, which later changed its name to Ecumenical Press Service. 
In those early thirties the churches received little information about each other 
and EPS was for a long time almost alone in this field. Since its purpose has 
always\been to bring church news to small parish magazines as well as to large 
secular newspapers it has never been a commercial success, but it has been 
an indispensable instrument in the promotion of mutual acquaintance between 
the churches. At the same time it has been a link between six ecumenical bodies 
under whose joined auspices it appears. 

Soon after its birth it performed a specially important service in reporting 
regularly and fully on the developments in the church conflict in Germany. In 
the years of the second world war it established a system of news-gathering 
in which the regular mail played a small role and individual courriers passing 
frontiers in a variety of ways played a great role. And so it could act as a link 
between Christians who had practically no other opportunities to hear about 
each other’s life and sufferings. Today EPS is by no means alone in the field, 
but it remains an important source of dispassionate reporting on the life and 
work of the churches and Christian movements. Its former editor, Alexandre 
de Weymarn, and its present editor, John Garrett, have greatly helped in creating 
that awareness of each other among the churches without which there can be 
no ecumenical movement. 


Conversation on Holy Communion in Germany 


The theses on the subject of the Holy Communion which have been formulated 
by a special commission of the Evangelical Church in Germany and which are 


printed in this issue are of far-reaching ecumenical importance. They are impor- 


tant because they represent a real agreement between German theologians of 
the Lutheran, Reformed and United traditions on the subject which has kept 
the Reformation churches apart for more than three centuries. They are impor- 
tant because they are presented, not as the result of a verbal compromise, but 
as a common word which is based on a common understanding of the message 
of the New Testament. 

At a time when many have become sceptical about the value of doctrinal 
conversation between theologians of different traditions this concrete evidence 
that where there is patience (the conversations took more than ten years !) 
and a readiness to listen together to the Bible, new light will break forth, has 
special value. The theses are now submitted to the member churches of the 
Evangelical churches of Germany and we must hope that they will study them 
carefully and, unless they find that these theses contradict the New Testament, 
they will draw the full consequences from them. At the same time other churches, 
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particularly those of similar traditions, should ask themselves what these theses 


mean for their teaching on Holy Communion and their relations with other 
churches. 


In Memoriam 


We have to record the death of four members of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. The incomparable significance of Bishop 
Bell’s life and work for the ecumenical movement is described elsewhere in this 
issue. Church leaders and laymen from many churches and countries have 
expressed their personal gratitude for his influence on their lives. 

Bishop Volkmar Herntrich of Germany had been a member of the Central 
Committee and of the Administrative Committee of the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid since the Evanston Assembly. As a theological teacher, as leader of the 
“*Burckhardt-Haus,” as one of the builders of the United Lutheran Church and 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany, he exerted a wide influence on the life 
of the churches in Germany. In ecumenical affairs he was at the beginning of 
what promised to be an equally fruitful ministry. 

Archbishop H. W. K. Mowll had been on the Central Committee since the 
Amsterdam Assembly. He had been Bishop of West China. He revisited China 
in 1956. Since the inception of thé Australian Council for the World Council 
of Churches he has been its acknowledged leader. He had a deep concern for 
the full participation of the newly autonomous churches in Asia in the world 
fellowship of churches. When the Executive Committee of the World Council 
met in Australia he was its generous and thoughtful host. 

The Reverend C. Denis Ryan had been responsible for planning and launching 
the Australian Council for the World Council of Churches of which he later 
became president. As president and then secretary of the Congregational Union 
of Australia and New Zealand he advocated tirelessly Christian unity. For 
a long time he combined his ecumenical work with the ministry in a congregation 
and always saw clearly the significance of the World Council’s work for the life 
of the local church. He had become a member of the Central Committee in 
1954. 

As we deplore the departure of these men who were so deeply committed to 


the ecumenical task we must pray that their place may be taken by others who 
follow their example. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ON CATHOLICITY 


Die KATHOLIZITAT DER KIRCHE, edited by HANS ASMUSSEN and WILHELM 
STAHLIN. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart. 390 pp. DM 19.80. 


The authors of this book belong to circles which have been making great 


efforts during the past twenty-five years to have conversations with Rome. 
This does not imply that they all start with the same theological premises. 
The group founded and guided by Hans Asmussen, “Die Sammlung,” is 
basically different in its theological approach, and also in its practical applica- 
tion, from what is written and lived by men like Wilhelm Stahlin, Heinz- 
Dietrich Wendland and Karl-Bernhard Ritter, who are members of the 
Michaelsbruderschaft (the Community of Saint Michael). The third group 
are genuine Lutheran theologians, represented by Ernst Kinder and Peter 
Meinhold. And the articles are just as different as their authors. The preface 
to the book expressly mentions that “the individual authors are solely respon- 
sible for what they say in their section.” This already gives an indication 
of what the book is like. But special attention must be drawn to the charac- 
teristic contributions of Wilhelm Stahlin (‘“Catholicity, Protestantism and 
Catholicism’), of Hans Asmussen (“The Ministry in our Generation and 
five questions addressed to the Catholic Church’) and of Peter Meinhold 
(“Basic Questions of Church History’’). 

Wilhelm Stahlin begins his article by explaining some concepts, which 
are considerably influenced by philology. Here already some of his asser- 
tions might be questioned ; for instance, when (he) derives the word “Prot- 
estant” much less from the historical events at the Diet of Speyer than from 
the true meaning of the verb “protestari.” Stahlin maintains that the verb 
“protestari” does not imply protesting against anything but is rather determined 
by the Latin passive use of the word, but although there is some philolog- 
ical justification for this view, it cannot alter the historical fact that a great 
protest was made at that point in history. One thing, however, is undoubtedly 
true : Protestantism as a form of perpetual obstinate rejection is not in accord-' 
ance with Lutheranism. We should like to agree with Stahlin when he writes : 
“Roman Catholicism and Protestantism are two forms of defection from 
Catholicity” (p. 203). What he then says in clear antithesis to Roman Catho- 
licism is exactly what the Reformers said at that time, and exactly the same 
as the “protests” which we have to register today. This is clearly expressed 
in Stahlin’s article, and it is this which wins us over to his view of the catho- 
licity of the Church. 
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Equally stimulating is Peter Meinhold’s chapter on the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant view of history. Although Protestantism and Catholicism 
share the same Bible and the same history, they differ about the interpreta- 
tion of their common heritage. Peter Meinhold is right in saying that history 
is only accessible to us if it is interpreted. It is wishful thinking to imagine 
that one can get an objective view of “what actually happened.” So it is 
interesting to note that, in contrast to many other modern church historians, 
he stresses the fact that the history of the Church always reveals “the unique- 
ness of the Church as a historical factor.” The reason he gives is that the 
Church is always concerned for the “view of history initiated by Jesus Him- 
self.” Jesus Christ entered the sphere of history and thus bound Himself 
to time and space. From that point the Church realised the significance of 
its own history. But the Roman view of “God and history” is entirely 
different from ours. “Protestants regard history as the scene of the struggle 
between Christ and antichrist, between God and Satan. This struggle is 
fought out with undiminished fury at every stage of history... Not until 
the end of time, when history comes to an end, will God’s victory be con- 
summated” (p. 148). In the Protestant view, therefore, the history of the 
Church is always a struggle against the Caesars of all ages. 

Roman Catholicism takes a different view of history. “Catholicism also 
regards history as the scene where the rule of Satan is being destroyed by the 
action of God. According to this view, the power of the Adversary is yield- 
ing more and more to the Almighty Power of God. History is the develop- 
ment of God’s progressive victory over the power of Satan... The Church’s 
advance in history reveals the progress of that victorious struggle” (p. 148). 
Hence in the Roman view, from the time of the apostles until today, history 
has been one continuous development of the possibilities inherent in the New 
Testament. What a Protestant historian regards as decline may be regarded 
by a Catholic historian as a sign of continuity and development. According 
to Meinhold, one possibility for a renewal of the Church’s view of history 
would be to replace the present confessional view of history by “an ecumen- 
ical view of Church history which corresponds to the catholicity of the Church,” 
in which the “talents” entrusted to each of the two great churches would 
bear fruit. The history of the “early Church” (up to about 1054 A.D.) 
especially needs revising, through the cooperation of Protestants and Cath- 
olics. But is there not something more behind this controversial thinking 


than what the church historian sees from a certain evolutionary interpreta- 
tion ? 


Hans Dombois, who writes as an expert on canon law, starts from 
almost the same point but arrives at different conclusions. In his view the 
golden age of medievalism (in the 12th century) must be strictly distinguished 
from the period of decline which followed ; this also applies to Roman canon 
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law and to Roman church history. In Dombois’ view the relation between 
canon law and liturgy is important when considering the difference between 
the two churches. But to me it seems questionable whether the creeds of 
the Lutheran Church and the canon law can be considered on the same 
basis — as Dombois considers them in the introduction to his article “On 
revising our view of church history.” Both the historical situation and the 
special purpose of the confessional writings should be distinguished from 
the nature of canon law. 

Finally a word on the two wilful chapters by Hans Asmussen. His chapter 
on “The Ministry in our Generation” reflects all the problems at present 
under discussion not only within the pastors’ assemblies but also among 
Protestant laymen. The striking style with its easily-grasped formulas also 
attracts the sympathy of the reader. One wishes, however, that the author 
had not generalised so much in drawing parallels from the time of the German 
“Kirchenkampf.” The problem of “Ordination and administration of the 
sacraments” is again being raised, as the main problem in the nature of the 
ministry, and can no longer be dealt with as if talk about the ministry were 
out-of-date. The phrase which is apparently taken for granted today, namely 
that the Church is built up “from the congregation,” is clearly shown by 
Asmussen to be unbiblical. 

The book concludes with five questions addressed to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. These questions do not spare the Catholics. They deal with the 
following points : 


What is your view of Protestant baptism ? 

What do you, Catholic brethren, think of our status as Christians ? 
What is the relationship between being a Christian and belonging 
to the Church ? 

How do you interpret the sacrament of Holy Communion ? 

What do Catholics think of the ministry in the Protestant Church ? 


Such questions will contribute little to the practical usefulness of such 
discussions. But the value of this book does not depend on its being classified 
as a “success.”” Our conversation with Rome is not carried out on account 
of its possible success, but from our own sense of obligation. However, 
we must not overlook the fact that the way in which our attitude to the 
Roman Church is regarded here does not reflect the general view held within 
the Protestant Church in Germany. In spite of all the differences between 


the authors, they have one thing in common: a sincere longing for the Catho- 
icity of the Church. Unfortunately this cannot be said of the Protestant 
Church as a whole. 


HANS JOACHIM THILO. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE ROMAN CHURCH 


LA BIBLE DANS LA VIE CATHOLIQUE DEPUIS LA REFORME, by Victor BARONI. 
A l’Enseigne du Clocher (Editions de Il’Eglise Nationale Vaudoise), 
Lausanne, 1955. 326 pp. Fr. 15.—. 


All those interested in the rediscovery of the Bible in the Roman Catholic 
Church will be interested in, and derive great profit from, Dr. Victor Baroni’s 
book, La Bible dans la vie catholique depuis la Réforme. \f they cherish high 
expectations in view of the present evolution, Dr. Baroni’s extensive analysis 
will help them to arrive at a more sober judgment. Should they be tempted, 
on the other hand, to take too pessimistic a view, again Dr. Baroni’s study 
draws their attention to several positive aspects of spiritual development in 
the Roman Catholic Church. This is sufficient to indicate how serious and 
how measured the author’s inquiry is. It forms a most valuable complement 
to his doctoral thesis, published fifteen years ago, La Contre-Réforme devant 
la Bible, which was primarily a doctrinal study. 

The title of the present study is somewhat misleading. “Aprés la Réforme” 
would have been more correct, since only incidentally does Dr. Baroni refer 
to the place of the Bible in Roman Catholic piety after the Repeal of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685) and the condemnation of Jansenism (1708). The 
reader should not expect to find any real treatment of the present situation 
of the biblical, liturgical, patristic, catechetic movement so essential in any 
study of the contemporaneous development of Roman Catholic piety. 
Furthermore, most of the abundant material studied and considered refers 
to Roman Catholicism in France. This, however, does not detract at all 
from the outstanding value of Dr. Baroni’s study which shows strikingly 
how deeply the biblical revolution of the Reformation shook the Roman 
Catholic Church and obliged it to undergo a profound — if silent — internal 
revolution, behind and beneath the polemics, condemnations, imprison- 
ments and massacres of the Counter-Reformation. 

After the first section, devoted to study of the renewal of the use of the 
Bible in the liturgy, in art and literature, in education, in private devotion 
and in preaching, Dr. Baroni gives a series of incisive little biographical 
outlines. He begins with the three main sources of the Roman Catholic 
renewal in France at the end of the sixteenth and during the seventeenth cen- 
turies : Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits ; Philippe of Néri and the Oratorians ; 
Theresa of Avila and the Carmelites. Then come shorter sketches of the 
great figures of the Roman Catholic renewal in France: Frangois de Sales, 
Pierre de Borulle, Vincent de Paul, Port Royal. 

The book ends with two chapters in which Dr. Baroni points to new 
deviations (from a Protestant point of view) which broke through 
within Roman Catholicism at the time of the Repeal of the Edict of 
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Nantes and the condemnation of Jansenism, particularly the cult of the 
Sacred Heart and the whole development of the cult of Mary. 

The reference to these two outstanding aspects of modern Roman Catholic 
piety indicates clearly enough how relevant Dr. Baroni’s study is for our 
present age. 

OLIVIER BEGUIN. 


FRENCH CATHOLICISM 


DESTIN DU CATHOLICISME FRANGAIS, 1926-/956, by ADRIEN DANSETTE. Flam- 
marion, Paris, 1957. 493 pp. Fr. Fr. 975. 


Adrien Dansette is already well-known for his two volumes, Histoire 
Religieuse de la France Contemporaine. He has his own point of view, with 
which not everyone will agree, and inevitably the historian’s point of view 
affects his presentation of the material. But, looking back on all the books 
I have read in the last ten years, I can think of very few from which I have 
learnt so much as from Dansette’s pair. Dansette had intended to write a 
third volume of general religious history ; for the time being he has given 
up this idea, and has presented us with a broad survey of that remarkable 
phenomenon, the renewal of the Roman Catholic Church in France in this 
generation. We meet here all our old friends, P. Godin and La France Pays 
de Mission?, P. Michonneau and the missionary parish, and all the rest; 
but we meet them in a new way, sketched in against the background of the 
whole life of France, political, social, economic and religious, of our time. 

This French renewal, certainly one of the most memorable religious happen- 
ings of this century, remains in all its details peculiarly French — nothing 
quite like it could have happened in any other country in the world. Here, 
more than in any other Western country, we have something resembling the 
typical Marxist situation, with the rich getting richer and the poor getting 
poorer all the time. Here we meet a Communist party, which is the largest 
single political party in the country, and in the eyes of those who think con- 
servatively constitutes a standing menace to all civilised forms of society. 
There is nothing in the least like the British Labour party or the Social Demo- 
cratic parties in other northern countries. Protestants, like Roman Catholics, 
are faced by this oft-expressed dilemma: “The Communists are the only 
party that cares at all for the underdog. If you are interested in the under- 
dog, what can you do but vote Communist ?” The Roman Catholic Church 
had become rather closely attached to the political right. Considerable sec- 
tions of it were frankly monarchist. Seminary training, as traditionally given, 
was not well calculated to prepare priests to face the disturbing conditions 
of a modern world in travail. The alienation of the working class from the 
Church was almost complete. What was to be done? 
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One of the permanent contributions of the French renewal lies in the 
application of sociological methods to religious situations. Sociology is as 
yet far from being a science ; but it does offer a number of techniques, which 
rightly used can afford reasonably reliable analyses of certain human situa- 
tions. Religious situations are as amenable as any others to these techniques. 
But the French seem here to hold the field ; I do not know of any work of 
comparable merit in any other country. As a result of this, it has been possible 
to draw a fairly accurate religious map of France, distinguishing those areas 
in which the Christian faith has almost completely disappeared, those in 
which the Church maintains its position, but largely on a minimum level of 
observance, and those in which the Roman Catholic faith is still a living 
reality. The regions most familiar to inhabitants of Geneva, Savoy and the 
Jura, rank rather high among areas of the third type. 

The situation having been thus generally surveyed, various attempts have 
been made to deal with it. Dansette analyses each of these in turn, with 
adequate quotation from the relevant documents. 

P. Michonneau’s ideal of the missionary parish will work only where 
there is a parish in existence, and where the middle wall of partition between 
Church and world has not become impassable. 


Where that middle wall exists, other methods must be used to penetrate 


the alienated world. One of the first was the Jeunesse ouvriére chrétienne. 
But, as Dansette points out, this was of Belgian origin. In Belgium, 
where society is still deeply penetrated at least by memories of the Christian 
faith, the JOC could serve as a link between the parish and the factory. 
In France, where dechristianisation is much more complete, the Jocistes 
tended more and more to rally round the parish, and to find themselves in 
consequence aliens in the world of the factory. 

The best-known and most vigorous attempt to bring the Church back 
to the working class was that of priest-workers. The priest-workers were 
not a homogeneous group. Some had been trained in the special seminary 
at Lisieux (later removed to Limoges); a few were members of religious 
orders ; some had been trained in other ways. Most of them were alike in 
their reaction to the shock of the discovery of a new world of which they 
had previously known nothing. They decided that, in order to win the work- 
ers, they must become not simply as workers, but workers thoroughly and 
in every detail. This meant involvement in the workers’ movement, which 
in many areas is strongly under Marxist influence ; the priest-workers, being 
men of intelligence and better education than most of their companions, were 
often elected to executive positions of considerable importance in the trade 
unions. With the impatience of youth, they tended to be extremely critical 
of the existing church. Having committed themselves to the new world of 
the workers, they could no longer find themselves at home in the world of 
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bourgeois values, or in that Church which presented itself to them as one 
of the main bulwarks of that old and falling world. 

It is not surprising that anxieties and suspicions were aroused at Rome. 
French churchmen tend to complain that Rome does not understand them, 
and that they are ill-served by the available channels of information. Rome 
tends to complain that the French church is still tinged with Gallicanism, 
and goes on its own way without adequate consultation with the supreme 
magisterium. But the worst misfortune that befell the priest-workers was not 
the stepmotherly attitude of the Vatican; it was the publication of Pierre 
Cesbron’s best-selling novel, Les Saints vont en Enfer. This publicised and 
romanticised the priest-workers, and, as the best-informed of them bitterly 
complained, gave a wholly false and distorted picture of what they were 
trying to do. 

Suspicion at Rome led to action. As is well-known, in 1953 orders were 
sent forth from Rome to the “re-organisation” of the Mission of Paris. It 
was almost a case of the irresistible force and the immovable rock. The 
question at issue can be summed up in a phrase: Were these gallant light- 
infantry of the Church priest-workers, or were they priest-workers? Rome 
left it in no doubt that the first of these was the sole legitimate answer. It was 
permitted that priests should spend a part of each day in manual labour. 
When definition was pressed for, it came to be understood that a part meant 
about three hours in the day. But this was not to re-organise the priest-worker 
movement, it was to kill it. A man who works three hours a day is not a 
worker ; he regains amateur but loses professional status. Some of the priest- 
workers submitted ; others refused to submit, and by refusal are left homeless 
in the church from which they came. 

Many explanations of the tragedy can be given. These were young men, 
not deeply versed in theology and lacking the steadying experience of pastoral 
work. Far closer and more intimate direction from above was needed. 


Identifying themselves with the working-class movement as they knew it 


in France (and evidently they knew practically nothing of it elsewhere), they 
had convinced themselves that the pattern of the coming society was going 
to be that which they had learned from their Marxist friends. But this is 
a purely speculative judgment. A new society is coming into being in Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries. The lineaments of the Western welfare-state 
are only slowly emerging : but they are not in the least like those of society 
as it is promised to us by the peoples’ republics of Eastern Europe. The Church 
cannot ally itself with such speculative judgments. But perhaps what the 
priest-workers suffered from most of all was that disastrous intellectualism 
of the French, which leads them to follow any train of thought to its logical 
conclusion. This apparently disillusioned realism seems often to lead to 
such astounding naiveté on the part of the French intellectual as is pitilessly 
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dissected by Simone de Beauvoir in Les Mandarins. These young men were 
not well-endowed with the capacity to laugh at themselves. 

For the moment the priest-worker experiment as the world knew it has 
come to an end. But more will be heard of it. Such complete and unsparing 
self-dedication and devotion cannot be wasted. New forms of ministry to 
the proletarian world will be developed. Some of these may deny all rela- 
tionship to the great experiment that failed. But I do not think that it will 
be difficult for later historians to trace lines of inspiration and influence which 
at times may have been unsuspected by the actors themselves. 

One of Dansette’s most acute observations is that during this period, the 
Church of France had bishops but no episcopate. This, oddly enough, is 
literally true. There was no canonical means by which the bishops of France 
could come together for counsel and common action. An unofficial com- 
mittee of cardinals and archbishops has met with some regularity, but without 
canonical status. At last in 1947 the Holy See gave permission for a meeting 
of all the bishops in France. The first meeting was held in 1951, to be followed 
by others in 1954 and 1957. Bishops who had never even seen one another 
were for the first time brought together. It seems that further progress is 
likely to be made, and that the Roman Catholic Church in France may greatly 
benefit from the fuller consultation and wiser direction that may be expected 
to result from better organisation. 

Not everyone will agree with everything that Dansette has written. But 
his book is based on extensive information ; it is lucid, temperate and thought- 
ful. It suffers, however, from one disastrous defect — why are publishers still 
permitted to commit such atrocities ?— it has no index. 


STEPHEN C. NEILL. 


ENGLISH CATHOLICISM 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND : From the Reformation to 1950, by E. I. 


WATKIN. Oxford University Press, London, 1957. 244 pp. 7s. 6d. (U.K. 
only). 


Were Roman Catholics in England persecuted under Queen Elizabeth I 
for religious or for political reasons? That is the kind of question that you 
can never completely answer, because it raises such illogical emotions and 
because religious and political reasons were as intertwined in Elizabethan 
England as the wheat and tares of the parable. Yet, although it has no complete 
or concise answer, every historian of the Reformation period must ask it. 
The way in which he assembles his material and the temper with which he 
tries to define his answer may well decide us on whether or not we take him 
seriously as an historian. 
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— 


Thus, when the Home University Library adds to its collection of books 
about the churches of England one on “Roman Catholicism in England : 
From the Reformation to 1950,” written very properly by a Roman Catholic, 
we turn at once to the chapter on “Elizabeth.” This is where this book by 
E. I. Watkin really begins. He survives the test very well. He has arranged 
his material most carefully, as an objective historian should. He has shown 
Elizabeth’s reluctance to persecute. He has portrayed impartially the foolish 
Papal interventions and given to all his readers a real sympathy with English 
Catholics, urged, almost commanded, by their religion to betray their country. 
He has shown that their loyalty to their country was greater than their logic 
and also that the enforcement of the necessary laws against Catholics was 
not strict. After careful analysis, he comes to the conclusion that the motive 
of the persecution was political. Roman Catholics were persecuted for political 
reasons. The Queen could do no other. But those who suffered suffered for 
religious reasons. That is a fair distinction. Throughout this chapter, Wat- 
kin makes much of the right-hand action of the Papacy, which was com- 
forting and steadying to the Catholic cause, and the left-hand action, which 
by political intervention nearly destroyed the cause. “Right-handed action, 
the seminaries, the composition and publication of Catholic literature, patient 
and valiant endurance of fine, imprisonment, and the martyr’s death, had en- 
sured the survival of the Catholic religion in England. But left-handed action, 
the bull of deposition, the sanction bestowed on plots, the attempts to organize 
a Catholic invasion, the expedition to Ireland, the Papal patronage, however 
reluctant, of the Armada, the diatribes published against Elizabeth, had 
ensured that Catholics would be no more than a minority in a Protestant 
country.”’ That is a fair summary, for which the chapter gives ample evidence. 
No Protestant could really quarrel with the chapter, “Under Elizabeth I, 
1558-1603.” All readers will be grateful for the careful documentation, 
which is never allowed to destroy a most readable style and gives a sense of 
confidence in the author’s judgements. Catholics are likely to be less happy 
with it, because it destroys so many of their cherished illusions of a wicked 
Elizabeth. “In Elizabeth’s earlier years (by which Mr. Watkin means the 
first 12 years of her reign) no Catholic was put to death for his religion.” 
Persecution arose with political intrigue and attempts to assassinate the 
Queen, to which the Pope gave his blessing. 


The chapter which follows, ““Under Stuart Kings, 1603-1688,” is equally 
well documented, although the temper of the age alters the author’s style. 
“During this period the persecution of Catholics rarely reached the intensity 
of Elizabeth’s reign.’’ Nonetheless, I have a feeling that Mr. Watkin does 
not like the Stuarts. In 1606 James I protested his “utter detestation” of the 
Catholics’ superstitious religion. During his reign, 28 Catholics suffered a 
traitor’s death. Mr. Watkin has a constant theme that the laws were more 
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stringent against Catholics than was their enforcement. The majority of 
Catholics, especially the landowners, were not persecuted under Elizabeth 
or the Stuarts, certainly not under Cromwell, to whose tolerance Mr. Watkin 
pays an unexpected tribute. There was persecution, of course, except under 
Cromwell. From the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign until 1681, i.e. for almost 
a century, there were 266 Catholic martyrs. As Mr. Watkin says : “Catholics 
may well be proud of this roll of martyrs. But they should not forget the 
273 Protestants burnt in four years under Queen Mary.” 

Mr. Watkin is less happy when he passes into the beginning of the modern 
period with the coming of William and Mary in 1688. The heroism has gone 
with the end of persecution, the excitement has gone with the end of effective 
intrigue and English Catholics enter “the most dispiriting period of their 
history.”” An occasional light shines with men like Dr. Challoner, of whom 
Mr. Watkin has a brilliant short sketch ; but generally the 18th Century is 
a dull period. The Roman Catholic population is reduced to 5 percent, not 
to rise again until the influx of the Irish in the 19th Century. At this point 
it is interesting to note that a secular organisation recently made the most 
reliable poll of religious allegiance in Britain that has been made this century, 
and fixed the Roman Catholic population at 814 percent. In numbers this is 
of course a very considerable growth on 5 percent of an 18th Century popula- 
tion. Then, as now, Lancashire was the most Catholic area. Two centuries 
has not really upset the religious pattern of England as much as we sometimes 
think. The Methodists have, of course, complicated the pattern ; but that 
is another story. 

The 18th Century ended more happily for the Catholics. The French 
Revolution brought floods of fellow-religionists among the refugees and 
they received the immediate hospitality of the English people. War with 
Napoleon brought the Pope as our ally. Steps were already being taken for 
Catholic emancipation and restless non-conformists, seeking the same liberty, 
became their unconscious allies. It is a pity that John Wesley could not have 
been large enough to see the rightful claims of the Catholics. His opposition 
to any move for Catholic emancipation was a blot on his record. The Prot- 
estants have generally to be ashamed also of the Gordon Riots in 1780. 
England was slow to recognise the elementary rights of Catholic and Non- 
conformist citizens alike. The struggle for emancipation is the subject of 
Mr. Watkin’s next chapter and he does not spare his fellow-Catholics the 
sorry story of their quarrels. After emancipation came the converts from 
the Oxford Movement in the Anglican Church, headed by Newman, but 
smaller in number than expected. More important numerically was the effect 
of the Potato Famine in Ireland of 1846 and 1847. This brought a flood of 
Irish Catholics into England and has helped to encourage that slightly “foreign” 
association which all English Protestants have with the name “Roman 
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Catholic.” The closing chapter traces the growing spiritual strength, despite 
the severe setbacks that all denominations have faced, during the past 
century. 

This book is an historical account and, as the author explains, a religion 
is always more than that one aspect. “Prayer is the life of religion.” Within 
its limits, this book has done what it set out to do. It gives to us a clear picture 
of what the Roman Catholic Church has passed through in England since the 
Reformation. “An educated man or woman should know about many creeds 
to which he does not subscribe’ — this book should help to educate English 
Protestants and may also give new information to many an English Catholic. 


E. H. ROBERTSON. 


CATECHISM ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


HERDERS SOZIALKATECHISMUS. Werkbuch der katholischen Sozialethik in 
Frage und Antwort, by EBERHARD WELTY, Band III: Dif ORDNUNG DES 
WIRTSCHAFTSLEBENS. Arbeit und Eigentum. Herder Verlag, Freiburg 
i. Br., 1958. 483 pp. DM 24.—. 


In his third part of Herders Sozialkatechismus (Volume I and II were 
reviewed in the Ecumenical Review, October 1956, p. 97) Eberhard Welty 


originally wanted to deal with the whole complex of economic orders. But 
the subject appeared too vast, and in the present volume “labour” and 
“property” are under discussion. 

The first impression is one of admiration and perhaps even jealousy that 
Roman Catholics have the possibility of approaching manifold and compli- 
cated socio-economic problems in such a clear way. As the title suggests, 
the book is written in the form of questions and answers. Each answer, 
moreover, is illustrated with practical examples. But gradually one cannot 
escape a certain feeling of disappointment; the continual quoting of the 
encyclicals and of natural law as a final and complete answer to a question 
make the study static and lifeless. 

Often one wants to go deeper and to know more. For example, is the 
Roman Catholic Church really wrestling with a more profound level of social 
ethics when it speaks about private ownership as “being pre-eminently in 
conformity with human nature and conducing in an unmistakable manner 
to the peace and tranquility of human existence”? (Pope Leo XIII in the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum). Naturally it is true that in Catholic thought 
economic power always remained under very strong moral discipline and 
has nothing to do with eighteenth-century liberalism. But one then wonders 
why Welty, for example, gives relatively so little attention to the danger 
of property so often used as power. Of course we must admit that in Protes- 
tantism also, and particularly in Calvinism, the right of property was accepted 
14 
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without much scruple. Yet never since the early centuries have smaller Chris- 
tian groups given up equalitarian and Communist principles even though 
many of their attempts failed. And the question remains whether since man’s 
fall private property is inevitable and in agreement with the Gospel. 

With regard to labour, Welty shows the Christian obligation to work, 
and how in and through their work Christians can glorify and serve God. 
He also pays attention to the various meanings of work for the individual. 

But it certainly is a pity that the author did not elaborate the special prob- 
lems arising from today’s highly organised industrial society and the attitude 
of Christians within trade unions and other professional associations. In 
this respect it becomes more and more evident that besides the ethics of 
individual responsibility, Christians need ethics of group responsibility. If 
the churches nowadays generally encourage the full participation of their 
members in the activities of such professional organisations, they must know 
that “many important decisions are not personal decisions based on personal 
responsibility but group decisions based on group responsibilities. Both the 
company director and the trade unionist act as members of a group” (Evanston 
Report — The Laity: The Christian in His Vocation). 

There is certainly great need of more guidance in this field. The authority 
and importance of such a book for the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church cannot be disputed. For a Protestant, however, such a catechism 
seems to prevent adequate dialogue and the free expression of opinion. For 
this reason it is hard to accept. 

B. CH. SJOLLEMA. 


THE JESUIT QUESTION 


DER JESUITENARTIKEL, by KURT GUGGISBERG. (Konfessionskundliche Schrif- 
ten, Heft 2, published by the Schweiz. Prot. Volksbund, Zurich). Evan- 
gelischer Verlag, Zollikon/Zurich, 1956. 104 pp. Fr. 3.—. 

JESUITENMORAL. Tatsachen und Urteile. Antwort an den Schweizerischen 
Protestantischen Volksbund. Published by the Apologetisches Institut des 
Schweizerischen katholischen Volksvereins, Zurich, 1956. 48 pp. Fr. 1.—. 

Diz JESUITENFRAGEN, by ERNST STAEHELIN. Verlag Helbing und Lichten- 
hahn, Basel, 1955. 60 pp. Fr. 3.15. 


The Jesuits are still not allowed to enter Switzerland. In the first pam- 
phlet the author’s purpose is to explain why Article 51 of the Federal Ordi- 
nance was re-phrased in 1874 in a more stringent form. It is this form which 
is still valid today. 

In 1874 a big majority (77 votes against 14) were in favour of altering 
the Ordinance of 1848 and making it more stringent. It now reads as follows : 
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“The Order of Jesuits and the associations related thereto shall not be admitted 
to any part of Switzerland, and its members are forbidden to undertake 
any activities in churches or schools. The opening of new monasteries and 
the restoration of old ones is prohibited” (page 58). 

Something more was involved than a statement of theoretical principle. 
The Swiss were very angry because a certain young Jesuit had set himself 
up as a bishop without permission from the authorities. 

The Ordinance expressly states that this measure is not directed against 
the “Catholic faith,” but in order to promote peace and freedom in the 
Swiss Confederation. 

In his final section the author examines the situation today (1956). Has 
the relationship between Church and State in the Roman Catholic Church 
changed since the time of Pius IX? Do the Jesuits today think any dif- 
ferently from then? This question can best be answered by the Jesuits of 
Swiss origin. His final opinion is: Switzerland has constantly shown that 
united cooperation and peaceful co-existence are possible despite the con- 
fessional difference between its citizens. 

Can those who advocate annulling the Jesuit Article guarantee that this 
peaceful co-existence would then still continue, both between Protestants 
and Catholics and between liberal and conservative Catholics ? 

In the second pamphlet the Catholic authors repudiate the conception 
that the Jesuit moral code is reprehensible, or that the Popes themselves 
objected to it. The pamphlet denies that this was why Pope Clement XIV 
dissolved the Order of Jesuits in 1773. 

On the contrary, the sources show that Probabilism was also taught by 
other Orders in the 17th century, and that the Jesuits did not encourage 
Laxism. The pamphlet also expressly states that owing to political pressure 
Clement XIV was almost compelled to publish his Breve on the dissolution 
of the Order of Jesuits. The pamphlet also recommends the little book pub- 
lished in 1955 on the Jesuit question by Professor E. Staehelin, who is a 
Protestant. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to form a true opinion about the morals 
and behaviour of the Jesuits in the past. But this pamphlet seems to me to 
try to prove too much. The Jesuits cannot have been so innocent in the 
17th century, otherwise Pascal (even if he may have been mistaken in a few 
cases) would not have been justified in writing the Lettres provinciales. The 
ethics of confession (as practised by the Jesuits) seem to us to be legal rather 
than evangelical, and often to be terrifying, analysing with demonic precision 
sins and moral failings of which “it is a shame even to speak” (Eph. 5: 12). 

Pére La Chaise, the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV of France, made a 
bad impression upon the people when he persuaded the King to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, and the Dragoons were ordered to slaughter the Huguenots. 
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The pamphlet says nothing about the present situation, nor about the 
Jesuits today. 

Professor Staehelin has made extraordinary efforts in his pamphlet to 
collect all sorts of information, so as to produce some sort of defence of the 
Jesuits, and to urge that they be permitted to assume positions as preachers 
and teachers in Switzerland. He attempts to reply to the different arguments 
against it, and in so doing quotes some facts which are not strictly reliable. 
As the devil’s advocate he stresses everything in favour of the Jesuits, to the 
detriment of the Protestants. He regards the Jesuits as closer to the Christian 
faith than many so-called Protestants, who (he says) are really advocates of 
a destructive radicalism. 

He also tries to meet the arguments against allowing the Order of Jesuits 
a place in the religious life of Switzerland. 

According to Staehelin, the former differences no longer exist. There 
is no longer any difference between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Jesuits ; their spirit has triumphed all along the line. If one objects to the 
Jesuits, one should object to all Roman Catholics. But can this really be 
affirmed ? 

The question we have to face is this: since its dissolution in 1773 and 
its restoration in 1814, has the Order of Jesuits remained the same as in the 
past ? Or has it changed ? 

J. RIEMENS. 


THE EARLY CHURCH IN IRELAND AS A PATTERN 
FOR ECUMENISM 


GESCHICHTE DER IRISCHEN KIRCHE VON IHREN ANFANGEN BIS ZUM 12.JAHR- 
HUNDERT, by WALTER Detius. E. Reinhardt, Miinchen, Basel, 1954. 
176 pp. Sw. fr. 13.—. 

IRLAND IM DEUTSCHEN UND ABENDLANDISCHEN SAKRALRAUM, by GEORG SCHREI- 
BER. Volume 9 of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, Cologne and Opladen, 1956. 120 pp. 


The Celtic civilisation, both pre-Christian and Christian, is worth con- 
sidering as a pattern both for the ecumenical movement, and for the move- 
ment for a United Europe. The “United Europe” of early Celtic times 
stretched from the Black Sea to the Atlantic. The Early Church of Ireland 
sent out missionaries all over Europe from Iceland to Spain, from the Atlantic 
to the Danube and Kiev, from Bobbio, Milan and Salzburg to the Orkneys 
(and possibly even to America). Many different nations were represented at the 
great international Celtic exhibition held at Schaffhausen from August to Octo- 
ber, 1957., Unfortunately it included very few documents of the Celtic Church. 
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Of all the Celtic churches, the Church of Ireland is outstanding in ecumenical 
importance, because it sent the first missionaries to the Germans. Any books on 
its history and its missionary activity are therefore particularly welcome. 


Up to the present the only books on the subject written in German were 
the 3-volume work by the Catholic A. Bellesheim (1890/91), and the very 
concentrated summary by Friedrich Heiler in his book A/tkirchliche Autonomie 
und pdpstlicher Zentralismus (1941), in which an extraordinary wealth of 
literature was compressed. So Walter Delius’s history of the Irish Church 
meets a real need. Some shorter books had already been written. This book 
is based on the well-known sources collected by James F. Kenney (Sources 
for the Early History of Ireland. I. Ecclesiastical. 1924), thus making them 
accessible to German readers. The books and articles on the history of the 
Irish Church which the author has studied are evaluated with great care and 
attention to detail, and always objectively described. It is true that the author 
has not studied the latest non-German articles in theological and historical 
periodicals, nor indicated certain changes of historical perspective, but he has 
expressly drawn attention in the introduction to the fact that his material 
is limited. The way in which he has studied and then presented his material 
is extremely valuable, and his power of synthesising and abstracting informa- 
tion is admirable. The German reader is thus acquainted with the significance 
of the Irish Church as a historical factor and as an influence on thought, is 
provided with a basis for further study, and acquainted with the ideas of 
an important generation of historical experts including L. Gougaud, W. A. 
Philipps, C. Plummer and others. 

To the reader who is not familiar with this expression of church life, 
certain characteristics of the early Irish Church may provide a model for 
ecumenism : its heritage from the early Church, the sharing of property, 
its overwhelming hospitality, its world-wide missions, its devotion to scientific 
studies, the influence of its hymnology, its power of prayer, its ecclesiastical 
art, the call of its bells, and the whole attitude of its evangelistic work. On 
the other hand it also contains some very strange features, of which it would 
have been good to have more explanation in this book. The importance of 
Druidism in the later period is not sufficiently appreciated ; the same applies 
to the importance of the national Irish element in the late “Scottish monas- 
teries’’ (John Toland reveals his Irish origin in them, on his journey through 
Austria). The book assumes in several places that the language of the Irish 
missionaries was comprehensible to the Celts still living in Germany, but 
linguistically this is extremely improbable. The “Celtic race’’ mentioned by 
the author at the beginning of the book does not exist. The Celtic languages 
and Celtic cultures are found among the most varied types of people and 
groups. Generations of philologists, historians and religious and theological 
experts will have to go on working before they can even begin to reconstruct 
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the history of the early Irish Church. We are grateful to the author for his 
courage in presenting the material so far available. 

We are also grateful for the new book by Georg Schreiber (a Catholic 
prelate) tracing certain features of Irish church life on the European con- 
tinent. Like all his books, it shows an amazing grasp of the sources and of 
the literature on the subject. He gives an excellent introduction and an indica- 
tion of his sources, before proceeding to describe the heritage and the wander- 
ings of a number of Irish saints. It is interesting to read that the legend of 
Saint Brendan (the seafarer) influenced Philoponus’ description of the second 
voyage of Columbus (16 rare illustrations reproduced). The book will be 
read with great profit by all who are interested in Celtic culture, and in 
Anglian and Germanic culture, by experts on folk-lore and by theologians. 
It casts further light on the influence of Irish culture on the continent of 
Europe. W. PHILIPP. 


MINORITY QUESTIONS 


KATHOLIEKE MINDERHEID EN PROTESTANTSE DOMINANT, by W. GODDIN 
Van Gorkum, Assen, 1957. 289 pp. Fl. 15.50. 


This book deals with the group relationship between Roman Catholics 


and Protestants, from the sociological viewpoint. 

The conception of “minority” was originally used exclusively in connec- 
tion with nationality and race. After the war its meaning was extended to 
cover followers of a certain religious persuasion. 

The concept of “minority,” as related to inter-group relationships, means 
that one group is economically, socially and politically “dominant,” while 
the other group (which is in the minority) is subordinated and hampered 
from developing freely. 

The relations between the “dominant” and the “minority” group are 
marked by prejudice and discrimination. 

Even if the minority gets a chance to liberate itself, the consequences of 
the previous situation will still be apparent. 

The author relates this sociological concept of the relationship between 
“minority” and “dominant” groups to the relationship between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in the Netherlands and in the U.S.A. 

He then examines certain typical districts in the Netherlands such as 
Noord Brabant and Limburg, which are predominantly Roman Catholic. 

One predominantly Protestant area is studied — Friesland. Here the 
writer tries to ascertain to what extent the present diaspora situation coun- 
teracts the effects of the former minority position. He analyses the sociolog- 
ical repercussions and the latent social tensions which still exist between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in that district. 

U. H. VAN BEYMA. 
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A NEW KIND OF ATLAS ABOUT INDIA 


HISTORISCH-GEOGRAPHISCHES KARTENWERK. No. I: INDIEN. Entwicklung 
seiner Wirtschaft und Kultur. 90 maps on 16 pages. Compiled by Pro- 
fessor Edgar Lehmann, prepared by Dr. Hildegard Weisse. Verlag 
Enzyklopddie, Leipzig, 1958. DM 55.—. 


The Verlag Enzyklopddie not long ago published an economic atlas entitled 
Weltatlas, Die Staaten der Erde und ihre Wirtschaft (Atlas of the World, the 
countries of the world with their industries) showing the present-day economic 
position of the different countries. The purpose of this new atlas is to show 
the historical development of the economy of certain areas, so as to bring 
out the forces at work in history. The “Atlas of the World” was more static 
in character. The aim of the new Kartenwerk is to trace the dynamic forces 
at work in economic history, and their causes. The first volume of this series 
deals with India. It is to be followed, at intervals of about a year, by similar 
volumes on Western Europe and on North Africa. 

This first volume about India is of interest not only for the economist 
(personally I am only a layman in this field) but also for everyone who has 
religious, missionary or ecumenical contacts with India. Indologists like 
Ludwig Alsdorf-Hamburg and Walter Ruben-Berlin, and experts on missions 
like Arno Lehmann-Halle are mentioned as “outstanding supporters” of 
this work, and it merits careful study for many reasons, as Professor Edgar 
Lehmann points out in the explanatory book attached to it. For instance 
he draws attention to the fact that in India one is struck by the tremendous 
influence of religion (Weltanschauung) on government and economic con- 
ditions (p. 6). He has no hesitation in stating that it is a mistake to blame 
the monsoon (i.e. the uncertain climate) for “the backward conditions in 
agriculture and the poverty in which most of the people live.” These con- 
ditions (he states) are due to the sagial system (p. 8). 

The Kartenwerk consists of 16 large pages of maps, enclosed loose in a 
folder, so that they can be placed side by side for comparison. There are 
4 maps of India measuring 2318 cm., which take up two whole pages ; 
but the other pages contain on an average 6 small maps each, measuring 
11% 12cm. Use of the maps is facilitated by a list of maps and an extensive 
list of subjects. To select just one example: Buddhism. The list of subjects 
contains the following words, with corresponding references to the maps : 
Buddhism 13b ; Buddhists 6a, 6c, 8a, 8c, 8e ; Buddhist colleges 2c ; Buddhist 
monasteries and convents 2c ; Buddhist missionaries 2c. The small map 13b 
shows “pilgrimages” and gives the names of the places which are of most 
religious significance for Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Christians, 
Sikhs, Jaias and Parsees, in 7 different colours ; it also uses 7 different signs, 
which enables it to give chronological information. For instance, the Buddhist 
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centres are shown in black. The Lumbini Garden is shown as a tiny circle, 
which indicates that it dates from before 300 B.C. Maps 6a and 6c illustrate 
illiteracy in 1901 and 1931; maps 8a, 8c and 8¢e illustrate the religions in 
1901, 1931 and 1951. The small map 2c shows India under Asoka (274- 
232 B.C.) and gives a wealth of detail. To quote only one example : 3 different 
signs are used to show the places where the famous Edicts of Asoka are found 
on rocks, on pillars or in caves ; indications are also given as to whether the 
Edicts are written in Kharoshti or Brahmi, as to the number of inscriptions, 
and as to whether or not Asoka’s name is mentioned. The maps give a wealth 
of detail, of which I have only been able to select a few examples. In order 
to round off the picture, I should like to draw attention to some other maps 
of general interest, without describing them in detail: important discoveries 
dating from prehistoric or primitive times (2a), the Harappa civilisation in 
the third millenium before Christ (2b), India in the Ist and 2nd centuries 
A.D. (2d), the age of Akbar, 1556-1605 (2f), the territorial development of 
India in 1905, 1911, 1921, 1931, 1951 (3 b-f), universities and institutes of 
research (6e), social problems (7), irrigation systems (11), communications (12), 
refugee movements (13f), Indians abroad (14e), recent social and economic 
reforms such as the Land Gift Scheme of Vinoba Bhave (15c), the partition 
of India in 1947 and its consequences (16b), and others. 

Sincere gratitude is due to the publishers who have devoted so much 
time and trouble in order to produce a set of maps which are so accurate and 
informative ; in so doing they have shown a brave pioneering spirit. Two 
obvious defects should, however, be mentioned ; the publishers are doubtless 
fully aware of them, but could not avoid them without increasing the price 
unduly. One of these drawbacks is the smallness of the maps. Many of 
the signs are so tiny that it is difficult to decipher them ; those who use these 
maps should therefore provide themselves with a magnifying-glass. The 
second defect is that too many details age shown on some of the maps. When, 
as is often the case, a single map has to show many different kinds of informa- 
tion, and also the historical development, it demands tremendous concentra- 


tion and imaginative ability. It is true, some of the map-series inform one 
quickly about historical developments, in the traditional way. But where 
an attempt is made to show all this historical development on a single map, 
it requires long and concentrated study before one can read the map properly. 
My second piece of advice therefore is, to give oneself plenty of time. It will 
be well worth it. 


In conclusion just two brief remarks. The non-German reader should 
know that the abbreviation v.u.Z. means “before our time,” i.e. B.C. 
I noticed just one misprint on map 7f: “Die Verfassung...gestattet auch 
Begleitung politischer Amter” should read “Die Verfassung. ..gestattet auch 
Bekleidung politischer Amter.” 

PAUL GABLER. 
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THEOLOGY AND MISSION 


AUF DEM WEGE ZU EINER THEOLOGIE DER MISSION. Ein Bericht iiber die 

Begegnung der Mission mit der Kirche und ihrer Theologie, by WILHELM 
ANDERSEN. C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1957. 48 pp. DM 4.20. 
English edition: TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF Mission. A Study of the 
Encounter between the Missionary Enterprise and the Church and its 
Theology. S.C.M. Press, London, 1955. (IMC Research Pamphlets, No. 2) 
64 pp. 3s. 


THAT MY HOUSE MAY BE FILLED. A Study of Evangelism in the Christian 
Reformed Church, by Harry R. Boer. W. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1957. 128 pp. $1.50. 


SHOCK AND RENEWAL. The Christian Mission enters a New Era, by KeitH R. 
BRIDSTON. The Friendship Press (The Student Volunteer Movement for 
Christian Missions), New York, 1955. 64 pp. $0.60. 


WELT UNTER Gott. Rechenschaft einer Reise, by HANNS Lise. Laetare 
Verlag, Niirnberg, 1956. 115 pp. DM 6.80. 


Die SAMMLUNG DER ZERSTREUTEN KINDER Gortes, by W. A. Visser ’T HOorr. 
Evangelischer Missionsverlag (Weltmission heute, Heft 4), Stuttgart, 
1956. 16 pp. 


PARTNERSHIP. The Study of an Idea, by MAx Warren. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1956. 127 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. W. Andersen, formerly director of Studies at the Predigerseminar der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche Schleswig-Holstein and now principal of the 
Augustana-Hochschule in Neuendettelsau (Bavaria), has done a commendable 
piece of work in analysing the theological discussions on missions at the 
International Missionary Council’s Willingen Conference (1952) against the 
background of developments from Edinburgh (1910), through Jerusalem 
(1928) to Tambaram (1937), and beyond. The thesis that we are moving 
towards the discovery of a theology of missions is defended by illustrations 


from situations which the missionary movement had to face yesterday or 
is facing today. This historical analysis is undertaken both from the stand- 
point of the church and from that of theology, viewpoints that mutually help 
to bring the subject into focus. A bibliography is given at the end of the 
booklet. 


Not very often does it happen that a missionary to a foreign country 
writes a book on evangelism in his home church. Anybody with courage 
enough to do so, clearly runs the risk of being told that he is treading on for- 
bidden ground. Dr. H. R. Boer knows his Christian Reformed Church ; 
he also knows his theology, and in an interesting comparison between the two, 
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some challenging discoveries are made. The Christian Reformed Church, 
Boer maintains, has never worked out the relation of the doctrine of election 
to the practice of evangelism, an interesting case of a recognized strong point 
becoming an obvious weakness. Perhaps for similar reasons, a well-known 
church leader suggested to me the other day that the Lutheran church should 
think seriously of inaugurating a study on the relation of the concept of law 
and gospel to missions. 

Another fact that disturbs Dr. Boer is that his church, while strongly 
Bible-minded, has never taken the teaching of the Acts of the Apostles as a 
serious norm for evangelism, thereby harbouring a contradiction in its own 
backyard. 

Dr. Boer is President Designate of the Federated Theological Seminary 
in Nigeria, the only place in Africa or Asia that I know of where Lutherans, 
Reformed and Baptists have joined forces to build up a union seminary. 

In missions no word seems quite as old and worn as “new.” Words aside, 
here is a very useful book. Dr. Bridston, formerly professor at the HKBP 
Theological Seminary in Sumatra and at present secretary of the Department 
of Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches, has done an excellent 
job of condensing some of the best recent writers on missions. A book for 
study groups that seek something more than entertainment and are prepared 
to come to grips with real issues in the missionary movement. 

The sub-title of Lilje’s book indicates its contents: Rechenschaft einer 
Reise. The reader travels quickly and willingly with the president of the 
Lutheran World Federation (1952-1957) on his tour round the world, visiting 
Africa, the Near East, India, the Far East, Latin America and the USA. 
Through Bishop Lilje’s observant eyes, he discovers things he might otherwise 
have failed to notice. Easy reading with profound psychological and theological 
insights, this book deserves translation into other languages. 

Some of us tend to read with extra critical eyes anything on the ecumenical 
movement written by one of its professional leaders. The main thesis of 
Dr. Visser *t Hooft’s treatment, namely that we must strive to make the ecum- 
enical movement as mission-minded as possible and the missionary movement 
more ecumenically orientated, is, however, difficult to dispute, at least in 
principle, especially as Dr. Visser *t Hooft makes it quite clear that any attempt 
to gather people together apart from Christ is false ecumenicity. This is 
a point which too many people overlook or neglect as they simply accept 
anything ecumenical as something up-to-date. But the test whether Christ 
is being preached is not a Lutheran speciality. It must be the crucial test 
of the ecumenical movement itself. Where Christ is preached so that He 
can be accepted in faith, preached as crucified, risen and living, we shall 


discover our brethren in other denominations, and find that we belong together, 
in Him. 
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The first four chapters of Max Warren’s book were delivered as the merrit 
Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan University. After the concept of partnership 
has been carefully defined (Chapter 1) and its theological basis analysed 
(Chapter 2), the empiric problem is illustrated from three of the main areas of 
encounter, namely the ecumenical movement (chapter 3), Christian missions 
(Chapter 4) and multi-racial society (Chapter 5). The book begins with the 
statement “partnership is an idea whose time has not yet fully come.” This 
phrase also might summarize the impressions which the thoughtful reader 
is left with after completing this little book. 


SIGURD ASKE. 


THE CHURCH OF MOSCOW 


THE RUssIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH, ITS ORGANIZATION, SITUATION AND ACTIVITY, 
published by the Moscow Patriarchate, 1958, with a preface by Alexis, 
Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia. 230 pages. 


This richly-illustrated volume has been produced to commemorate the 
40th anniversary of the restoration of the Patriarchate in 1918. It is the first 
church history published by the Moscow Patriarchate since 1942, when 
The Truth about Religion in Russia aroused so much attention during World 
War II. Since then the Patriarchate has published several books of sermons 
showing the kind of message being preached by the Orthodox Church in 
Russia. 

The first book explained the policy of the Moscow Patriarchate and stressed 
the close links between the Russian Orthodox Church and the Russian people. 
This new volume also shows that Orthodoxy in the USSR has retained its 
patriotic orientation. It shows that the history of the Russian Church is 
closely bound up with the history of the Russian people, and with the situation 
within the Soviet state. 

The Church in the USSR enjoys complete freedom of worship, and citizens 
are not obliged to inform the state about their attitude to the Church. The 
Church is free to “pray, preach and teach within the framework of its order 
of worship.” Public religious instruction is forbidden, but private teaching 
is allowed. In his Church “the Orthodox Christian strives for the truth, that 
God may guide all his thoughts, his acts and his will.” The sacramental 
powers with which the Church has been endowed, and its religious atmosphere, 
are expressed in mercy to all men and in its untiring struggle for the Kingdom 
of God. 

Today, as it has always been, the Orthodox Church and its worship service 
is therefore “the corner of heaven on earth” where the believers gather and 
know that they are one in time and in eternity. 
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In this spirit the men destined for the priesthood are trained not only to 
be “priests loyal to their nation and model members of the state” but also to 
be Christian pioneers for international peace. They are expected “‘whole- 
heartedly to maintain the true character of the Russian people and their 
good customs” and “to root out all those customs which are not good, especial- 
ly those opposed to Christianity.” 

The book gives some interesting information about the Church of the 
Patriarchate. It states that there are 73 dioceses in the USSR today under 
the care of an equal number of Bishops, including seven Metropolitans. 
It also gives the names of the higher clergy belonging to the Russian Churches 
in Emigration which are now re-affiliated to the Church of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 

There are a number of chapters describing the life of the congregations 
and the life in the monasteries and convents, and also some chapters describ- 
ing in detail the functions of the Patriarchate, which covers a wide sphere 
of activities, ranging from administration to supplying candles and other 
objects used in worship services. 

Another section of the book deals with the curriculum at the eight religious 
seminaries and two theological academies under the jurisdiction of the Church 
of the Patriarchate (where foreign languages are optional). There is also a 
chapter on the relations of the Patriarchate with other Orthodox and non- 


Orthodox Churches (the Church of England, the American Episcopal Church, 
etc.) ; these relations find expression mainly through the exchange of visits. 
Constant mention is made of Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutits and Kolomna, 
the man responsible for inter-church relations, whose concern it is, as the right 
hand of the Patriarch, to create and to strengthen contacts between the Russian 
Church and the other churches in the World. 


The purpose of this new commemorative volume is to substantiate the 
fact that Russian Orthodoxy today is on a firm footing. The book is available 
not only in Russian but also in English, German, French, Italian, Spanish 
and Arabic translations, and will certainly find its way into many countries 
and many churches. 

ALEXANDRE DE WEYMARN. 
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